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The “Japanese Effect” in Nature 
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Aesthetic Appreciation of Nature 
By Thomas Munro 


Curator of Education, The Cleveland Museum of Art 
Professor of Aesthetics, Western Reserve University 


PIKE a cat in a picture-gallery, a man can pass a lifetime surrounded by 
majestic scenery and remain to the end oblivious to its beauty. He may 
trudge daily among snow-capped peaks, head bent, ignoring the meadow 
flowers beneath his feet, and thinking only of the scarcity of good pasture 

for his herds or of the annoying disobedience of his children. Holiday visitors to 
such places are often amazed at the blindness to natural beauty of people who live 
_always in its presence, and ask each’ other what can be the reason for it. 

True, the country-dweller is by no means always aesthetically blind; many a 
secluded farmer, a mountaineer, a ranger on the open plains is keenly alive to the 

eculiar fascinations of his homeland—no less so because he is a man of few 

words and fails to echo the extravagant rhapsodies of the city visitor. Neverthe- 
less, aman who must wrest a difficult living from the land is forced to take a differ- 
ent attitude toward it from that of the leisurely vacationist. To him, a rocky 
hillside is not something to be admired for its rugged grandeur; it is barren, 
infertile soil, the scene of his laborious drudgery. He must, in other words, take a 
practical and not (save in rare moments) an aesthetic attitude toward nature. The 
practical attitude, of course, 1s not always bitter drudgery. The successful, 
wealthy farmer, the civil engineer, the mining expert and many like them con- 
tinue to grapple with nature for the joy of bending it to their wishes, and not from 
any stern compulsion. 

There are several other ways, and good ways, of looking at nature besides the 
aesthetic. A scientist, for example, approaches nature with the aim of discovering 
how it works, of what materials it is composed, and how it may be described in 
mathematical formulae. In this group belong the geologists, the botanists, the 
zoologists, for all of whom nature is primarily a thing to be analyzed intellectually, 
not contemplated for its beauty. More rarely, we find a philosophical or religious 
mind, which approaches it in a spirit of broader and deeper speculation Or worship, 
with attention directed not to its surface appearances, but to the mysterious under- 
lying forces that control and unify it. 

“Then there are armies of ordinary mortals, who simply go to the country for a 
holiday, rest and recreation. -To them, the woods and fields are not things to be 
seriously studied or struggled with, but places in which to ramble, stretch the 

limbs after months of office work, breathe invigorating air, and amuse oneself. 
This state of mind is not unfavorable to occasional moments of aesthetic observa- 
tion. Most vacationists, wherever they are, go once or twice to see the famous 
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local view, duly admire and buy post-cards of it, but there the matter stops. They 
have not really learned how to enjoy observing nature. What aesthetic observation 
they find time for in the rest of the two weeks is apt to be directed rather toward 
certain of their fellow-boarders at the hotel: toward the less impersonal beauties of 
the human face, form, and costume. Bridge, golf, and tennis at other times 
obscure the landscape. 

Now and then one comes upon an artist in some unexpected spot around the 
neighborhood, seated at his easel, and looking back and forth from the scenery to 
the daubs upon his canvas. The sight is not as rare as It used to be in this country, 
now that scores of art schools are turning their students loose each summer to 
revolutionize art. Bystanders are less apt to assume that the painter is necessarily 
a freak or a lunatic. Instead of laughing they crowd about his easel to see what he 
is doing and to tell him what 1s wrong with it. In so doing, they are apt to take a 
glance or two at the scene he is trying to paint, perhaps to scrutinize 1t more care- 
fully than ever before and to wonder why he chose that particular locality as his 
subject. The artist had found something interesting to look at where they 
had not. And why had he chosen this cornfield, of all places, with nothing to 
see but Smith’s old barn, instead of the famous “view from Lookout Point’? 

There are thousands of people, it is safe to say, who would like to discover the 
interesting things in nature that the artist finds there, but who lack the time, 
talent, or inclination to learn the technique of painting. Very little has been 
written or said to help them do so. Not that there is any lack of sentimental 
effusions in our magazines about the lovely sunsets, birds, and butterflies, or any 
scarcity of ecstatic rhapsodies about this or that garden spot of creation, written by 
some hard-boiled advertising man in a smoky office. But such literature does not 
fill the need for some simple and practical, serious but not pedantic explanation of 
how the layman can learn to see nature with the eye of an artist. 

One of the best ways to do so 1s to study the landscape paintings of great 
artists. For this, if we do it properly, helps us to see nature through their eyes. 
Each of them, being genuinely creative and not a mere copyist of everything in 
front of him, has in every picture selected some few distinctive aspects of a 
natural scene—some one striking arrangement of trees and hills in space, some rich 
texture of quiet or brilliant coloring—and put them down so simply and directly 
that we, in looking at his work, can imagine what he saw and how it impressed 
him. Then in going out into the country, we find ourselves more sensitive to 
such aspects, more on the alert for them, in whatever locality or associations 
they occur. It is common experience for a person who has been studying some one 
type of painting, say the Japanese, to be constantly discovering “Japanese effects” 
everywhere in nature. His attention has been called to certain typical aspects of 
nature that the Japanese loved to represent, such as a single branch, laden with 
snow or blossoms, with a bird perched on it, or a flock of wild geese flying in 
black silhouettes against the sky. After studying Monet and French impression- 
ism, one is always more quick to notice and be interested in the reflections of sun- 
light on water and the ways in which things take on different surface tints in 
different seasons, weathers, and hours of the day. Through studying a number of 
such painters and schools of painting, one’s eyes are gradually opened to a great 
variety of different forms and appearances in nature. The result is to diversify as 
well as sharpen one’s powers of observation. 


Japanese Woodblock Print, The Cleveland Museum of Art 


It is, of course, quite possible for a connoisseur of art to make no attempt 
at applying his powers of observation to actual landscape. In this over-specialized 
age, there is a tendency to keep every subject isolated in 1ts own compartment; 
hence to study art appreciation as if it had nothing in common with the apprecia- 
-tion of nature. It is quite possible to come out of an art museum after admiring 
the sunsets of Turner and ignore an actual sunset infinitely more gorgeous, because 
the latter is not art. To go back and forth between nature and the artist’s inter- 
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pretations of it 1s the only way to enjoy and understand either to the fullest extent. 

This is not to say that one should look at nature in just the same way that 
one looks at a painted landscape or expect to find the same aesthetic qualities in 
both. No greater mistake could be made than to treat nature merely as raw 
material for art. It has its own distinctive aesthetic qualities, different from those 
of art, and worth experiencing for their own sake. It would be wrong, likewise, 
to take a few rules and standards accepted in modern painting, such as balance, 
unity of design, or definite color-harmony, then expect nature to follow them and 
judge it inferior when it did not. 

Philosophers, who agree on almost nothing, agree that the most universal and 
distinctive qualities of nature, as it presents itself to our senses, are variety and 
change. They differ widely as to what hidden forces making for unity and perma- 
nence, if any, may underlie the world of appearance. They differ also as to whether 
variety and change are good or bad; most of them have been inclined to deplore 
these qualities of nature and to yearn after a more stable, harmonious condition of 
affairs. Artists, too, have usually dreamed and constructed imaginary little 
worlds where everything is relatively simple, harmonious, and stable. This 
tendency in art has led us to contrast art and nature; although, in a broader sense, 
humanity and all its works can be considered as a part of nature. 

One of the great debts we owe the Romantic movement, especially its poets, 
is that it forcefully recalled our attention to the intrinsic beauties of man’s 
natural environment, the woods and fields, the mountains, streams, and clouds, 
the plants and animals. A good deal of sentimentality and dubious theorizing 
went along with this discovery, but its fundamental contribution remains. We 
now realize that art has no monopoly of aesthetic value—that it may indeed 
become tiresomely over-simplified and crystallized into narrow intellectual molds. 
When it does, we forsake its artificialities and return to revel in those very quali- 
ties of nature that the old philosophers despised: its variety, which we now feel as 
a boundless wealth of new sensations and experiences; its unceasing change, which 
invigorates us with the mighty onrush and turmoil of superhuman forces. As a 
result, the arts themselves become constantly reinvigorated, through the recording 
of such vivid experiences. 

The practical bearing of this modern attitude, for one who wishes to appreciate 
nature aesthetically, may be expressed as follows. In going out to the country, do 
not at first pursue any exact, set plan of observation. That would be to make hard 
work of what ought to be a very pleasant kind of recreation. Furthermore, it 
would run the risk of narrowing and cramping one’s experiences from the very 
start. It 1s impossible to find, through methodical searching, the aesthetic values 
most worth finding in nature: they happen, often when and where one least 
expects them, The important thing is to be on the alert for whatever may appear. 
And this, in psychological terms, means that the attention should be kept active, 
yet freely ranging, the senses open to as great a variety of stimuli as possible. 

Physical health and peace of mind are the primary requisites for enjoying the 
country to the full. For that reason, the city visitor, as a rule, has enough to do at 
first to acclimate himself to unfamiliar surroundings, to stretch his limbs in walk- 
ing and climbing, to live, eat, and sleep as near to nature as his taste for civilized 
comforts will let him. If his senses are alive, an invigorating flood of new sensa- 
tions will pour in upon him without the seeking: new sights, sounds, odors, tastes, 


Monet: Water Lilies 
Camondo Collection, The Louvre, Paris 


Reed Spring near Centerville, Missouri, Appears to Wait for Monet's Brush 
Photograph by Paul L. Miller, Seattle 
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and the tangible surfaces of things. Any rural district, not too much changed by 
man, will do. Grandiose scenes, with picturesque waterfalls and glaciers, are not 
at all necessary. In fact, such theatrical splendors often tempt one to fall into 
an artificial pose of insincere admiration; they keep the observer at a distance and 
leave little to the imagination. 

It is not well to be too conscious of one’s own sensations and check up con- 
stantly on the pleasures or discomforts one 1s having. That leads to a nervously 
sensuous preoccupation with oneself, instead of with the world about one, which 
is precisely the attitude that most jaded city-dwellers need to avoid. Go about 
the daily activities of camp or cottage life, and from time to time, of its own accord, 
something worth noticing will appear before you—a deer in the underbrush, or 
the prosaic but surprisingly agreeable smell of bacon cooking over a fire. Do not 
try to assume an aesthetic or artistic point of view, noticing only the conventional 
“beauties of nature,” or look for designs and pictorial effects on every hand. 

For one who is receptive, nature begins little by little to disclose its own slow 
rhythms and patterns. Events flow by in periodic succession, 1n the traveling of 
sun, moon, and stars across the sky and in the almost imperceptible change from 
one season to another. Fitting into these major rhythms, rather loosely and never 
quite the same, go the multitude of smaller happenings—the changes in sunlight 
during a single day, and from day to day in different weathers. From direct exper- 
ience, and not from description, one learns what it means to follow at leisure the 
long passages of clouds and their shadows, the unobtrusive movements of animals, 
the flowing of water, the falling of leaves and seeds. Without effort or plan on the 
observer's part, one element after another in the changing panorama will come 
forward to hold the center of the stage for a time. Designs and arrangements 
like those of human art will appear, delightful in their unexpectedness—the slender 
symmetry of a Gothic arch, perhaps, in the branches above a path. Here and there 
one can discover astonishing perfections of pattern, as in the markings of a reptile’s 
back or in the lacy foam of ivory against blue that follows a ship at sea; vague frag- 
mentary patterns eternally form, merge, vanish, and reform before one’s eyes. 

But 1t would be most unwise to pay attention only to the occasional regulari- 
ties among natural phenomena. When in the mood to enjoy such qualities, we can 
find them more clearly and completely realized in works of art. Whatever funda- 
mental order the world of nature may disclose to philosophic reason is well hidden 
from human eyes. Instead, we have as compensations the boundless profusion, 
the startling vividness and force of the stimuli that nature offers to our senses. 
What painting can compare in sheer, crude intensity of color and light with a 
sunset, in immensity with the view from a mountain top? What orchestral com- 
position can compete, for overwhelming power and range of sound, with a storm 
of thunder, lightning, wind, and rain? Not only through its force, but through 
its very formlessness, its incessant, apparently aimless and meaningless shiftings, 
its surprising and unpredictable turns, nature has power to excite and fascinate us. 

For the savage or the pioneer, these aspects of nature were too fierce and 
baffling, too ominous with dangers, to invite calm aesthetic admiration. Our hold 
upon life 1s now a little firmer, and we can adventure forth more confidently to 
admire and enjoy the cosmic panorama that perplexed and terrified our elders. 


[The second of these three articles, in which Mr. Munro discusses the aesthetic observation 
f ; . : : ae 
of nature, entitled “How The Artist Looks at Nature,” will appear in an early issue. —EDITOR. } 


The Laguna Beach Group 


By Margaret R. Burlingame 


MERGING as a splendid tribute to coéperation between layman and 
artist, the Laguna Beach Art Gallery stands as one of the more perfect 
small galleries in the United States. A simple, beautiful building of 
dignified proportions, it crowns harmoniously the tall cliff on which it 

stands, and arrests the attention of the great stream of traffic which skims the 
Coast Highway between Los Angeles and San Diego. The blue Pacific with its 
rugged rocks and booming surf frames it fittingly. 

With two hundred and eighty exhibiting members, nearly eight hundred lay 
members who pay a fee of one dollar a year, progressive auctions of donated pic- 
tures, commissions on sales, and a small charge for admission, the gallery seems 
to have solved rather comfortably the problem of running expenses as well as that 
of retiring its indebtedness. The initial cost has been reduced nearly a sixth by 
these means. Through a regular programme of changes—there is a new exhibition 
every month—attendance is encouraged. Last year seventeen thousand people 
paid the ten-cent admission fee. 

When the Laguna Beach Art Association was formed in 1918, its pictures were 
housed in a shack which had progressed successively from town hall to school to 
church to art gallery. Now that the Art Association has its own permanent gal- 
lery, the shack has been removed into Laguna Canyon and been remodeled into a 
little theatre. 

All things are grist to the mill in this little coast town. The people, many of 
them men and women well known in the various arts, have felt a need and have 
met it themselves. 

Not only the “fine arts” but the simpler arts also have their important place 
in the community. Workshops in many crafts are to be found tucked away 
among the hills of Laguna Canyon, while deep in the eucalyptus grove near its 
entrance the little theatre has its pageants and out-of-door plays. 

Laguna Beach draws painters with a well-nigh irresistible lure and the group 
that gathers there, either permanently or for part-time painting, is made up of 
artists whose names are well known for versatility and quality in contemporary art. 
Here the abundance of nature is almost overwhelming in its splendor. The 
variety of scene from the interesting shore-line of the Pacific to the snow-covered 
peaks of the Sierra Madres, from the luxuriant groves of fruit trees, eucalyptus 
trees, and woodlands to the ever-varying California desert only a few miles dis- 
tant, makes an absorbing and nearly endless pageant for the artist. Nor 1s nature 
all; near-by are some of the finest old missions of the state, standing as a monument 
to men of another day and their untiring aspiration. A little farther west along 

the coast-line, broken with great black rocks and long white sands, are the old 
wharves and ship-yards of Balboa on Newport Bay. This bay is a harbor for 
craft of all kinds; from-sleek, white power yachts and more graceful sloops and 
schooners, to the dirtier and more rugged boats that are brought into being by 

“a present-day commerce; old ships and new. 

And so one finds the Laguna Group rounded in the scope of its subject-matter 
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F. W. Cuprien: The Song of the Pines 
In the Collection of R. C. Helms, Laguna Beach 


William Ritschel: Anthem of the Sea 
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William Wendt: Twisted and Gnarled 
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George Coleman: Memories 


William A. Griffith: The Wash 


G. A. Magnussen: Evening Prayers 
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Nicolai Fechin: Indian Chief 


because everywhere there are pictures demanding to be seen and put on canvas or 
paper. While one man may be especially praised for his marines or his desert 
pictures, he does not confine himself to them exclusively. He may have been so 
known before he came to Laguna, but there the diversified and lavish offerings of 
his surroundings woo him away from any monogamous tendencies. 

So we see a painter like William Wendt covering a range from “The Leaning 
Oak” of the canyon hills and the gnarled old sycamores, the desert with the 
mountains as a background, to the switling rocky coast of his “Avila.” We 
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Elanor Colburn: Hattie 


“see William Griffith expressing the tantalizing desert in his painting, “The 


Wash,” with snow-peaked San Jacinto in the distance. We see him handling 


skillfully those weird ghosts of the desert, the smoke trees; and we see him also 


handling masterfully the many moods of the sea. 

Cuprien is another example of versatility. Although he loves to paint a slow 
incoming tide with the subdued illumination of the rising sun, or the softness of 
the afterglow on the ocean at dusk, he is not bound to the sea. He has | just returned 
from a month’s sketching trip in the desert and brought back a dozen charming 
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ictures of rain, mist, and windy skies. Even though his work 1s particularly 
admired for the emotional and iridescent light quality of his sea pictures, hes 
open to visual experiences of quite another character. While his colors ripple and 
merge as the tide merges—he paints a sun-sea, rather than a water-sea, at times— 
yet there is no indefiniteness about his designs. This is shown in his use of pines 
in his two pictures, “Reveries” and “Song of the Pines.” He 1s not alone in his 
versatility; there are few, if any, of the Laguna Beach Group who confine them- 
selves to any specific kind of subject-matter. Re 

As a sailor and boatman himself, George Coleman, whose studio is at Balboa, 
paints ships authentically. The weather-beaten piers afford ample opportunity 
for a subject range and in all Coleman’s boat pictures there is a feel of intimacy. 
A boat lover will find an expression of his own regard for ships and their ways in 
Coleman’s pictures, and yet Coleman can paint hills and desert equally well. 

G. A. Magnussen, another artist of the group whose studio is at Balboa, was 
thoroughly trained in Europe. His work has the strength of good craftsmanship. 
The combination of artist and craftsman is seen in his painting, “Evening Prayers,” 
which has the softness and texture of old thick adobe, marred and beaten with 
weather and age, as well as the strength and symmetry of line and angle well 
drawn. Magnussen is also a fine miniature painter. 

William Ritschel, N.A., by some thought to be America’s leading painter of 
the sea, paints and exhibits at Laguna Beach, ‘although his home is in the northern 
part of the state. Rutschel’s work seems to show that his greatest interest 1s the 
turbulent sea thundering at the coast; his concern is in the activity of water. 

Just recently the group has lost one of its most distinguished members. The 
death in November of Joseph Klietsch took from the West an artist of high rank, 
a fine type of American painter and a man greatly loved by his fellow-workers. 
Although all his work is considered to be excellent, his portraits, perhaps, are 
outstanding. 

Karl Yens is another versatile member of the group. His decorative aquarelles 
show a discriminating sense of color and design. His portrait of Henry Weeks is 
splendid in delineation and portraiture. Yens has just returned from six months’ 
work abroad, bringing many lovely sketches of grey and rainy days. 

That superb colorist, Nicolai Fechin, adds lustre to the Laguna Group. Widely 
known as a portraitist, he stands alone in the magnificence of his color and the 
quality of his design. His Indian studies are barbaric in their splendor. 

And there are several artists working in the modern expression: Elanor Col- 
burn, C. H. Hinkle, John Hinchman, Nelson Coles, Ivan Messenger, Isobel Keil 
Wurtele, Oliver Milburn, and Charles Kraut. 

Tucked away in the hills and canyons, obscured in the thick growth of Cali- 
fornia trees, or hidden under the eaves of a cliff, the homes of the artists are hard to 
find. They avoid the disturbance of a superficial commercialism and find under- 
lying it the simplicity of life at Laguna Beach as it used to be. Even the modern 
highway cutting through Laguna with its functional curves and slopes has atoned 
for its practicality by bringing thousands of motorists, many of whom have become 
art purchasers. The easy access to paintings, not only in the gallery but in shops, 
restaurants, and hotels, has done much to increase the appreciation of painting. 


EDITORIALS 


A Turn of the Wheel 


Spring is the expansive season. No matter 
how depressed the world may be something 
happens when nature begins to stir and then 
to move abundantly. There is something in the 
air. . . . The open road calls and the urge to 
respond is irresistible even though it may result 
in nothing more restful than a two-hour drive 
over suburban roads. Those who are more 
fortunate may answer more refreshingly and 
extensively the call to wander. They may answer 
the deep call of the sea and find there for a while 
a healing escape from the confusion and the often 
purposeless activity of town and city life. This 
is an ideal experience, assuredly. But why? 

International advertisers have not yet con- 
trived to anchor sea-going billboards along the 
lanes of ocean travel. And a ship which is in- 
herently capable of cruising, even though it 
may be small, is a more complete entity than 
the automobile. It carries its own food and fuel; 
it does not need to be reminded at every fifth 
wave or so of the services of gas station, bed and 
breakfast, and barbecue. The ship, in its work- 
manlike and seemly fashion contains all those 
things. Here is contemporary travel free from 
the-intermittently stale wise-cracks and the 
cacophonous pleading of roadside advertising. 
Here is man living with the necessities of life 
close to nature and here is more than half of 
God’s eatth left as He made it and makes it, fair 
or foul. Of an evening the members of the 
crew, off watch, and those landlubbers who are 
not lying down below, can watch the masts 
swing against the sky, and the hull slip through 
the water. Here can be enjoyed those qualities 
of space and proportion which freshen the mind 
and body and give real rest to those who sorely 
need it. The pity is that so few workaday 
people can escape in this way. The difficulty is in 
finding nature on land; it is a matter of reclatm- 
ing as well as of discovering. There are still 
mountains and canyons as well as the less spec- 
tacular but equally beautiful stretches of back 
country where man can—if he will—find 
~ nature as she is. It is not due to the inherent 
kindliness of the human forces of exploitation 
that parts of the land are not jumbled with 
signs. Rather it is due to the fact that the 
commonest forms of land travel are confined to 
well-worn tracks. If the era of material pros- 
~ perity had lasted much longer it is conceivable 
that mountainsides would have been carved 
and painted to resemble packages of cigarettes 


and bathing beauties smoking one brand or 
another. But we have been spared that. 

It is encouraging to realize that the govern- 
ments of several states are actively bettering 
roadside conditions. legal signs on trees, 
posts, and buildings are being removed. The 
Roadside Bulletin tells of progress and promises 
ptogress in the future. The movement in 
its beginnings is not one that seems to deal 
primarily with beauty. The elements of public 
safety and good business are involved. It is 
seen at last that signs that obstruct vision at 
danger points and those that detract attention 
from driving to the clarion call of buying are a 
distinct menace to the physical well-being of an 
increasing number of motorists each year. The 
leaders in several states which do a large tourist 
business are discovering, too, that it is short- 
sighted and silly to advertise scenic beauties and 
then to let them be destroyed or hidden by 
individual citizens and small groups to the 
detriment of the state as a whole. 

Although the strongest immediate appeals 
are those that strike the citizen’s pocketbook 
and his health, the recognition of an actual 
though somewhat intangible value of beauty is 
already growing to take a just place beside them. 
Fundamentally it is probably the most impor- 
tant of the three—it might even be said to include 
the other two. Are we not just discovering as 
a nation the functional relation of beauty (or 
appearance) to human health and comfort? 


His Honor the Mayor 


Mayor Frank Murphy of Detroit in his re- 
cent annual message took a courageous stand 
in regard to the cultural activities of that city. 
It would have been courageous. five years ago 
when the capital of the automobile industry was 
nearing the crest of its great wave of success. 
Today, with the city dangerously impoverished 
and many of its citizens harassed by need and 
worty, his statement shows a breadth of under- 
standing which recently would not have been 
expected from men in public life, nor would have 
received attention from the public. The follow- 
ing paragraphs quoted from the message need 
little interpretation: 

“There is temptation in times like these to 
eliminate every municipal expenditure for the 
cultural well-being of the community. Here 
we might wisely and with profit fix our eyes on 
the greatness of Athens and invoke the history 
of even the ancients in our modern judgments. 
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“Athens with majesty comes down through the 
ages a symbol of culture. Yet she had her wars, 
her famines, her perils. Athens never forgot her 
educational system, her drama, her music, her 
architecture, her sculpture. 

“With a population of 50,000 freemen in a 
territory that could be embraced in a Detroit 
city ward, she is eternal. 

“Prudence dictates when many ate so dis- 
tressed, that sacrifices and economies must be 
made, but we must not be so unwise as to strip 
this great city altogether of its cultural life. 
We must make ready for the day when the arts 
and culture will flourish in our midst. There- 
fore, although they must be managed on the 
most economic basis, we will keep open our 
magnificent library and our uncommonly attrac- 
tive museum, so alluring and pleasant. Let us 
continue also our public concerts at Belle Isle 
that the classics may come to the relaxation of 
those who are weary with fatigue and worry.” 

In these words may be found real thought and 
sincerity. They indicate that one city, at least, 
may look forward to a balanced future develop- 
ment. They rise above the present frenzy 
of fear; they face the question and start to 
answer it. It is to be hoped that their influence 
may spread through the country and be under- 
stood in those other localities where they are 
sorely needed. Detroit is to be congratulated 
on her mayor and he is to be commended for 
his vision. 


The Museum of Fine Arts 


Consents 


In the middle of February a great event was 
announced in the News Letter of the Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston. This Museum is deservedly 
known the world over for the excellence of its 
Egyptian and Oriental collections and also for 
the Ross Collection which gives such a wide 
view of the plastic arts of Europe, as well as 
Asia, through the ages. For some six weeks 
nine rooms in the Museum were devoted to an 
exhibition of a small but particularly fine frac- 
tion of this outstanding collection. It is, then, 
doubly appropriate that the Museum, so long 
notable for these established excellencies, should 
now take still another step forward. A group of 
contemporary European paintings has now been 
acquired for its permanent collections. As the 
News Letter says: “While of unquestioned inter- 
est as paintings, the group carries an import 
beyond that ordinarily expected from such an 
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accession. It is none other than that the Boston 
Museum is thus giving consent to modernism, 
or, is, at least, acknowledging an interest in 
newer forms of artistic expression emerging 
today.” Boston is to be congratulated. 

This recent enrichment of policy may possibly 
have come about through proximity to Sym- 
phony Hall, the auditorium of the Boston 
Orchestra, which is only a few blocks away. 
For some years Dr. Serge Koussevitsky, con- 
ductor of the Symphony, has been a leading 
exponent in this country of newer forms of 
musical expression which have been gradually 
emerging in our times. The music of Ravel, 
Scriabin, and Respighi, among others, has been 
courageously presented and its performance has 
in no way detracted from the equally fine ren- 
ditions of the old masters of music, such as 
Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, and Brahms. It is 
indeed encouraging to see the possible influence 
of one great art organization on another, or at 
least to conjecture on the possibility of a con- 
nection, even in days when depression in more 
than.the material sense has settled like a cloud 
over the land. One thinks of the audiences in 
Symphony Hall being uplifted by contact with 
the musical beauties of past and present. Now 
this same realization of the timelessness of 
beauty can be furthered even more than before 
at the Museum of Fine Arts. 


Anonymous Exhibit 


It has remained for a cinema theatre to intro- 
duce a method of showing paintings which 
might, if adopted generally, have a healthy influ- 
ence on the development of individual, inde- 
pendent taste in this country. The Europa, a 
talkie house in Philadelphia which shows im- 
ported films, has announced three exhibitions 
of paintings, the last of which, “Twelve 
Americans,” closes April fourteenth. The sig- 
nificant feature of these shows is that “the 
artists will be known by number until their 
work so attracts the individual that he desires 
to possess it. Then, and only then, will the 
painter emerge from his incognito. = Ihe 
artists’ work will be judged for its own qualities; 
there will be no chance for surreptitious glances 
at the signatures or at the names in the cata- 
logue, if, indeed, there is one. As a result the 
opinions and choices will be founded on some- 
thing which at least approaches individual 
taste and not on the time-dishonored measure- 
ment of hearsay. 


INDUSTRIAL ART 
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Plaster Ornament Designed by A. Drexler 
Jacobson, Executed by Jacobson and Company 
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KolSter Radio Cabinet Designed by W. D. Teague 
Executed by Friedland-Newman, Inc. 


Materials Achieve New Values 


“By Richard F. Bach 


N THIS day of invention, of chemical magic, of breath-taking mechanical 
advance, science and technology have added immeasurably to the resources 
of design. Not only have tools themselves achieved an uncanny automatism 
in the forms of power-driven machinery, but in the laboratory synthetic 

chemistry has made, indeed created, new materials with new and unbelievable 
qualities, to offer the designer always fresh Opportunities to express the needs 
of today in the products of today. 

These synthetic materials are like territory unexplored and the study of their 
potentialities has been a venture into a rich but unknown land. They encouraged 
a fresh approach to the material aspect of design, and this has brought salutory 
results for it has encouraged also a renewed examination of the qualities of those 
time-worn materials in which the history of art has been written. Thus, for 
instance, the quality of wood as wood, rather than as wood-carving, gains renewed 
appreciation; wood grains are again given credit in terms of their natural and 
intrinsic feasibility for design; construction in wood demands improved skill, 
~ due to the simpler forms favored by contemporary design. 

In the development, by practical design and use, of materials which must 
make their way along the highways of commerce, two elements of appeal are 
paramount: utility and appearance. Better said: use and beauty. These two, 
inextricably intertwined in numberless products of both machine and hand, must 
somehow make their way together; neither can win alone. William Morris made 
the concept easy for us when he spoke of “the beauty of use and the use of beauty.” 

It is a fact of experience that though beauty may be ignored for a long time, 
use continues and intensifies its ruthless demands. No less significant is this other 
fact, equally and as frequently a human experience, that sheer use, continued 
long, of itself calls for some outward form more pleasing than utility will con- 
done; indeed, out of its own sane and decent growth or practice will develop 
beauty. We have only to point to bridges and automobiles, typewriters and loco- 
motives, in our own day, to find this truth exemplified. 

The rapid spread of the methods of quick quantitative production brought in 
its train a disregard, often a stultification, of real values. The values of design 
came to be considered not in the terms of fundamental appeal, but rather as a 
necessary and not too important overlay to assure an easy sales appeal. Strange 
as it may seem, no one stopped to consider the question: what part of the value 
of the goods remains should the pattern be removed? Today that pattern is 
recognized as the chief selling point. The design-value is itself the calibre of the 
goods. The design no longer functions as a mere application; to the contrary, 
the goods are but the vehicle for the pattern. And in every type of production the 
experience has been the same: material quality must be high, workmanship must 
be fine, function must be assured; but all must appear in a becoming garb of design. 

The revival in public taste, now widely noticeable and due to many and varied 
causes, has been as logical and reasonable as was the slump before it. An unex- 


pected and commendable by-product of the depression has been the speeding up 
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Embroidered Hand-Woven Cotton Fabric 
Designed by Grete and Ann Franke, Executed by Willich-Franke Studios 


Ivory, Enamel, and Sterling Silver Cigarette Box 
- Designed and Executed by Edward F. Caldwell and Company, Inc. 


“The Sunbeam,” Tapestry Designed by Lorentz Kleiser 
Woven by the Edgewater Tapestry Looms 
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Glassware Designed by George Sakier 
Executed by Fostoria Glass Company 


of this cultural advance, in the light of which industry must now give serious 
thought to 1ts purposes. 

Design is improving, well and good; the question then is not only how good 
is the design offered, but of what kind? Shall we stick to the so-called periods and 
ting the changes over and over again, playing the same tunes in new ways, with 
jazzy quirks and novelty notes that are quick sellers, or that, in another figure, go 
off with much noise but have no carrying power? Or shall we in high seriousness 
imitate the periods in sedate fashion and so literally that the dead hand of the 
past trembles constantly before us and we confess daily a weak-kneed inability 
to create? Or, finally, shall we with straightforward sincerity hitch our wagon 
to the star of talent, give American creative ability a chance, establish research 
in design, encourage the designer-craftsman, and, for our pains, watch the slow 
and steady growth of the style of our own century, worked out with our own 
skill and implements, and vibrant of our own day? 

Materials today have that opportunity for creative experiment, using as their 
guide the qualities that are theirs, and as their control a reasonableness and sin- 
cerity in giving those qualities play without straining for effect. Noble deeds of 
pioneering (never say of reviving) may now be done, codperation fostered between 
manufacturers and designers, and merchants convinced that the consumer’s taste 
has long ago passed its adolescence. There is a good deal to that task, for beyond 
the work to be done must lie the seriousness and conviction that will give to the 
work artistic direction and economic good sense. These two are not enemies; 
economics will make of beauty a going concern, while industry, in turn, can only 
profit by its presence. 


Contemporary American Industrial Art 


The American Federation of Arts is circulating an exhibition of Contemporary 
American Industrial Art, consisting chiefly of textiles, glassware, pottery, and 
metal, which presents a good working cross-section of current design and pro- 
duction in these respective fields. This material was selected from the Twelfth 
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Contemporary Silverware 


From Left to Right: Designed by H. E. Nock, Executed by Towle Manufa&turing Company ; Designed by 
A. G. Kentz , Executed by International Silver Company; Designed and Executed by Reed and Barton 


Courtesy of The Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Exhibition of Contemporary American Industrial Art held recently at the Metro- 


politan Museum of Art, New York. 

In circulating this collection of contemporary work the Federation plays the 
role of recorder and demonstrator, possibly also that of qualified observer. It 
assumes no authority, declines the power of arbitrator, yet at every point seeks to 
aid the designer or the manufacturer, the craftsman or the distributor, who may 
see, as wisely he must, a potential 1mprovement of his product (and his business) 
in the time-tested economic value of design-quality, while at the same time offer- 
ing to the consumer of the products of industry an opportunity to study a selective 
presentation of current work in the modern vein. 

In contemporary industrial art we find the inventor, the explorer, the surveyor 
of unknown regions intelligently at work; their products we may with profit ex- 
hibit from time to time, with every effort to find the best and the most repre- 
sentative, yet with emphasis on production rather than on design alone. If the 
market-place favors contemporary design, we may with safety record the realtza- 
tion of creative endeavor, though we must remember to discount the extensive 
capitalization of modern design as a sales novelty. 

The pieces shown in the traveling collection all fall, in one way or another, 
in the category of serial production. Throughout will be found the forthright 
use of material, the complete assurance of technical resource, the fair and reliant 
use of the machine, without disparagement of the hand. 

This exhibition has no quarrel with tradition or sentiment; it ts plainly a 


sign of the times. The far view of history shows the direction and the course of 


dead styles; we know their-names, places, characters, but contemporary design 
is like words in the mouth of the people, the vernacular out of which some future 
academy of the learned will cull the elements of a language of design. 

The illustrations herewith show a few of the more than two hundred and 


fifty pieces included in this exhibition. 
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DoorStop in Cold Rolled Steel 
Designed by Paul A. Lobel, Executed by Lobel-Uris, Inc. 


American InduStrial Art, Twelfth Annual Exhibition 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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Aristide Maillol: Back of Seated Nude 
Courtesy of the Kraushaar Galleries, New York City 
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Georg Kolbe: Nude Study 


e Cleveland Museum of Art 
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Drawings by Modern Sculptors 


By Leslie Richardson 


SCULPTOR always draws more or less. He may use anything that he 
has at hand as amedium. One type of drawing is a quick outline of a 
portion of the human figure: an arm, the curve of a shoulder. Such 
drawings are just fragmentary notes. Another type of drawing is a sketch 
from imagination which, as far as rhythm and general design are concerned, may 
embody his idea for a complete work, and which he will use as a suggestion as far 
as he can. Or, if he has a model before him, he will study the movements of the 
model, record them, and use them as suggestions when he comes to consider his 
sculptural medium. The difference between these types of drawings lies not so 
much in their intention as in their result. The intention is simply to get “sugges- 
tions,” because a sculptor knows that his problem is really the arrangement of 
masses and their volumes and the planes that define the forms within those vol- 
umes—a problem that cannot possibly be solved in a two-dimensional medium 
such as the flat surface of paper. But the result is the important part, whatever the 
intention may have been. A fragmentary sketch of an arm may have an abstract 
quality of beauty. A preliminary sketch, whether from imagination or from life, 
which is only a suggestion to be followed more or less in a piece of sculpture, may 
have a charming design, complete in itself as far as a drawing on paper is con- 
cerned. In other words, a work of art may be achieved instinctively. 

In studying any collection of drawings by sculptors it is therefore not the 
point to decide whether or not they were meant to be translated into a sculptural 
medium. They may have been and they may not have been. Having clearly in 
mind that at all events they can only have been used as ideas to be developed ac- 
cording to the demands of the sculptural material, what may be done is to judge 
them as expressions, on paper and in line, of the general principles of sculpture that 
the artist holds. Some men’s drawings reflect these principles more than others, 
and the work of the individual man may vary in this respect also, 

The men whose drawings we are considering in relation to their sculpture all 
belong to the “modern” school. To sum up what makes the modern movement 
in sculpture important 1s to say that it is an endeavor to get back to the classic 
principle of the translation of natural forms into plastic forms within an archi- 
tectonic harmony. In the beginning of the twentieth century Rodin’s pupils 
reacted against his chaotic arrangements, in which formal harmony was sacrificed 
to a dramatic and picturesque interpretation of life, and re-understood what all 
great sculpture has shown: that it, like architecture, is a formal art, and should 

_express through the medium of plastic form a universal, not an individual, emotion. 

Aristide Maillol may perhaps be considered the leader of the revolt against 
Rodin. His innate sense of proportion, his feeling for balance and the simplifica- 
tion of forms in harmony with his material, conform to the classic ideal. His 
figures are “like columns and blocks of animated life” in which all but the essen- 
tial forms are eliminated. In his drawings, as in his sculpture, Maillol 1s occupied 
with bringing the sensual quality of the human body into harmony with an 
abstract ideal of rhythm and beauty. Of them he says: “Although my drawings 
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are not done for the purpose of making ‘final’ works of art. . 1 try nevertheless 
to get in them the beauty of matter that I have to find also in my sculpture. 
It is true. Usually through the medium of charcoal or crayon, administered 
broadly and with ample shading which brings out the contours, Maillol achieves 
a feeling of bulk, of weight, of the definite displacing of air in space—all the 
elements to be found in his sculpture—controlled and subordinated within an 
architectonic whole. 

Charles Despiau, the preéminent portraitist of the day, also has returned to 
the classic tradition. He achieves a beauty and a serenity which come from the 

erfect rendering of plastic rhythms in the material in which he works. His aim, 
like Maillol’s, is formal, objective beauty. Like Maillol, also, he uses the human 
countenance or the human body merely as a means to developing a design. Per- 
sonal emotion, the expression of a mood are secondary. Nevertheless, where 
Despiau differs from Maillol 1s in his interpretation of the “essential rhythms” 
which differentiate one personality from another. Although he is particularly 
successful in portraits in which his interpretation of these “essential rhythms” 
results in a subtle degree of characterization, he is by no means limited to this 
form of sculpture. In his rendering of the human figure these rhythms are ap- 
arent also. His drawings are chiefly concerned with the figure rather than with 

heads, and one understands that he makes them in the course of his study of the 
model in order to catch that person’s natural movement or “gesture.” These 
records of casual, characteristic poses combine the personal with the formal in 
an irresistible way. As a matter of technique, Despiau’s penciled lines are sure, 
straightforward, sincere, often bringing out a clear delineation of the contours 
without any help of shading. His figures have bulk, weight, and force combined 
with a certain dignified naturalness which result in a classic repose and a serenity. 

Georg Kolbe’s contribution to sculpture and to drawing is different again. 
By comparison with Maillol or Despiau, Kolbe is a master of complex, rather than 
simple, rhythms. His work has less formality than theirs and more naturalism, 
although there is always a definite pattern underlying his subtle arrangements. 
Kolbe is the artist of youth, of life, of poetry. More than anything he is inter- 
ested in the gay, lyrical movements of the human body, and in his dancing figures 
he achieves a wonderful life and grace, although the effect of his interpretations 1s 
not—as one might suppose—arrested action, but of flowing movement and of 
poised rhythm, in which there ts such perfect balance and harmony that the re- 
sult is repose, not suspension. Kolbe’s drawings reflect his sculpture, although 
the superficial resemblance between his rendering of the human body in sculpture 
and on paper is not as great as it is, for instance, with Maillol, in whose case the 
bulk, weight, and sensuousness of his figures seem to be immediately reflected 
from the one to the other medium. Kolbe’s ink line is sharp, scratchy almost and 
does not at once suggest to the senses the round modeling of the contours that are 
characteristic of his sculpture. This line completely defines the movement of the 
figure in simple, rapid strokes, and the proper feeling of mass is secondarily arrived 
at through a wash that brings out the form. Most noticeable in Kolbe’s drawings 
is the echo from his sculpture of his impeccable sense of design as applied to 
movement. It results in the thing called “style,” so notable in his drawings. 

In England one of the outstanding artists who shared with his contemporaries 
a desire to recreate a classic art was Henri Gaudier-Brzeska, who died in 1915 at 
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Charles Despiau: Drawing 
Courtesy of Ferargil Galleries, New York City 
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the age of twenty-three. He was one of the first exponents of Vorticism and 
perhaps more than any other artist of the modern school experimented with 
= pure” form. He believed that material, such as stone, had an innate expressive- 
ness which should be sufficient in itself to give an emotional reaction to the on- 
looker without the superimposition of the art of illusion which would turn one 
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from a consciousness of the material to an interest in subject or thought. This was 
a dominant idea with him always, although he came to impose a certain degree 
of naturalism upon his intellectual conceptions during the course of his life. 
Always interested in animals, he perhaps got from the study of them a desire to 
instill warm life and movement into otherwise inert material. As far as his draw- 
ings are concerned, it has been said that Gaudier did not “find himself” nearly 
so completely in this informal medium as in his sculpture; that they show striking 
technical ability and superficial brilliance, but that they do not convey all those 
serious and weighty characteristics that he aimed at in his sculpture. The fact 1s 
that Gaudier has left various types of drawings, some of which reflect his sculpture, 
and some of which do not. For instance, there are charming drawings of animals 
in a “calligraphic” style in which the pen-and-ink line swells and dwindles. They 
have the economy of rendering that Japanese designs have, showing delightful 
fluidity of movement, but they are not “sculptural.” Another type of drawing 
of Gaudier’s 1s one which shows the real understanding that he came to have, in 
the course of his study of sculpture, of underlying human structure. These draw- 
ings from life have force and muscularity added to fluidity. Combined with a 
rhythmical movement and contained within a formal pattern, there is a feeling of 
flesh and blood and muscles. Such drawings are in a way, perhaps, the most 
interesting that he did. Still another type, and one very striking in its indication 
of Gaudier’s feeling that he could depend on his sculptural material for a greater 
part of the desired emotional expressiveness, is indicated in those done in a thick, 
clean, continuous line, from imagination purely. There is no doubt that they 
were definitely intended to be translated into a sculptural medium and that, as 
far as they can on the flat surface of paper, they reflect his ideas concerning the 
innate expressiveness of stone. 

Jacob Epstein, an extreme individualist, fearless and talented to a degree, is a 
man who, in all his work, even in his most abstract, gives an impact of personality 
that, whether one likes it or not, cannot possibly fail to leave its mark one way or 
the other. Undoubtedly, he is the most outstanding sculptor in England today. 
He has thought, experimented, and thought again. In his eatly work he was con- 
cerned chiefly with the logical use of material, and his understanding of it at 
that time led him to adopt in his stone work an architectural treatment which 
resulted in figures abstractly rendered within a given formal pattern. These 
figures seemed to obey mathematical laws; they were a series of arrangements of 
form which were more concerned with the principles underlying the “observed 
aspects” of life than in those aspects themselves. Not only in his figure subjects, 
which were definitely conceived to take their place in an architectural setting, but 
in his work in the round, which was not designed for a special place, he adhered 
to this abstract rendering during this period. Probably a man of Epstein’s vigor of 
personality, however, could not be content with such an intellectual treatment 
always. He must have been interested in something more alive than mathematical 
laws when he came to the interpretation of the human entity. At all events, 
Epstein’s later work shows an interest in the underlying character, the “essential” 
character, which forms in nature contain. It becomes “expressionistic”; that is to 
say, what Epstein did was to conceive sculpture as an interpretive art within the 
limits of its main architectonic function: that is, contained within a formal design, 
there should be expressed the subjective character of the thing represented. 


| Aristide Maillol: Reclining Nude 
Courtesy of Weyhe Gallery, New York City 


Jacob Epstein: Figures 
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Milton Horn: Red Ink Drawing 
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It is a pity that it is not easy to see many good drawings of Epstein’s in this 
country. We know, however, that they vary all the way from the abstract rendet- 
ing of geometric form to comparatively “expressionistic” work, as does his sculp- 
ture. From them, too, one gets that same impact of personality. Even in his 
later drawings which seem to be more concerned with naturalism of pose than 
with strict adherence to a formal pattern, there is the boldness, the directness, 
the baldness even, perhaps, that mark the man. In these drawings the rich form 
is indicated in charcoal or crayon, with ample shading, in sure, emphatic, heavy 
strokes, freely and seemingly somewhat casually administered. Their interest ltes 
in the fact that while there is in them a power conception of the human body 
that transcends all particular realism, there 1s also a suggestion of warm, individual 
flesh and blood and personality that humanizes his designs. 

Among the men in America today who are working toward a revived classt- 
cism, the seeds of which have taken such deep root in Europe, is Milton Horn. In 
his sculpture, also, the fundamental structure is based on classic principles. Like 
Epstein and Maillol, he is concerned with the logical use of materials and con- 
ceives each problem as an architectural one to be solved in accordance with the 
nature of the material he has chosen. All his work, whether portraits, figures in 
the round, or bas-reliefs, is built up through a careful arrangement of masses and 
their volumes and the harmonious indication of the essential planes that define 
the forms within those volumes. Even in his smallest work there is a quality 
of grandeur that reveals his complete understanding of his material and of his 
thoughtful knowledge that the translation of natural forms into plastic forms 
should reveal a universal beauty. Horn is consistent in this throughout. Even 
in his portraits in which there is a life-likeness, one feels that his sitters are only 
a means by which he may reach toward an abstract ideal expressed through formal 
harmonies. Milton Horn’s drawings are of different types and of different methods 
of execution. Seldom, if ever, does he draw with a view to using his designs as 
suggestions for sculpture, so that his sketches are for the most part informal notes, 
merely recording a casual pose or movement, either of a model or from imagina- 
tion. He uses pencil, pen and ink, or brush. The characteristic all his drawings 
have in common is an impeccable sense of design, but they vary a great deal in 
that intangible thing called “style.” His charming pen-and-ink drawings in a 
sharp staccato line show movement but are not definitely concerned with struc- 
ture. His brush drawings on Japanese paper have a beautiful easy rhythm and 
grace. Probably most interesting of all, however, are his drawings of the nude 
in pencil or pen in which he evokes the idea of volume and mass, by means of a 
single, even line, to an astonishing degree. Like Maillol, he renders the human 
figure in all its beauty and fullness, but with an economy and simplicity to which 
few artists attain. Drawings of this type suggest the thought that a sculptor, 
through his study into the problems of masses and their volumes and his experience 
in the elimination of all but the essentials, may have it in his power to create as 
sublimated a rendering of form as imay be achieved by any artist in any medium. 

In their execution these drawings indicate to a greater or less degree, as we 
have seen, the artist’s general ideas concerning sculpture, but, more than that, in 
their spontaneity and freshness, in their swift recording of an abstract emotion, 
they give us an insight into the personality of the artist, perhaps in a sense bring 
us closer to him than we could otherwise be if we knew only his sculpture. 
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The Shrady Memorial to General Grant 


A long and weary fight has been waged to ensure an adequate setting for this 
memorial and a plaza in front of the Capitol according to the Plan of 1901. 


BICENTENNIAL CONFERENCE ON THE NATIONAL CAP- 
ITAL ARRANGED BY A JOINT COMMITTEE REPRESENTING 


American City Planning Institute 
American Civic Association 
American Federation of Arts 
American Institute of Architects 
American Society of Civil Engineers (City Planning Dtvision) 
American Society of Landscape Architects 
Garden Club of America 
The Murals Painters 
National Conference on City Planning 
National Scupture Society 
Association of the Alumni of the American Academy in Rome 
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Henry Oliver Walker: Endymion 
Mural in the Library of Congress 


Courtesy Office of Public Buildings and Public Parks 
Jules Guérin: Murals 


These colorful murals by Jules Guérin flank the side walls of the Lincoln Memorial. They are the 
only notable murals that have been placed in the National Capital since the turn of the current 
century. Are there not great opportunities for the use of mural art in the development of Washington? 
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Bicentennial Conference 


JOINT conference of the répresentatives of eleven national associations 
will be held on April twenty-ninth of this year. The organizations 
accepting the invitation of the American Institute of Architects to 
participate in the programme are the American City Planning Insti- 

tute, the American Civic Association, The American Federation of Arts, the 
American Society of Civil Engineers (City Planning Division), the American 
Society of Landscape Architects, the Association of the Alumni of the Academy 
in Rome, the Garden Club of America, the Mural Painters, the National Con- 
ference on City Planning, and the National Sculptors Society. 

Ways and means will be discussed for establishing a closer relationship be- 
tween the public planning, advisory, and supervision-of-construction agencies and 
the professional and civic bodies concerned with the arts. A survey of existing 
conditions in the Federal City would disclose a situation of which the architects, 
landscape architects, engineers, painters, and sculptors cannot be wholly proud, 
either as a series of artistic triumphs or as harmonious, consistent co6peration. 

After the long “dark ages’ of the nineteenth century, when neglect of the 
L’Enfant Plan and lack of artistic imagination permitted the Nation’s Capital 
to be submerged in drab ugliness, the revival of the L’Enfant Plan, which 
grew out of the celebration of the hundred years of occupation of the Federal 
City, has brought much new beauty in public buildings, parks, and monuments. 
The report of the McMillan Commission on the park system of the District of 
Columbia inaugurated a new era and brought into consultation, for the develop- 
ment of the public parks, buildings, and monuments programme, two eminent 
architects, a notable landscape architect, and a famous sculptor. The work they 
did has left an unmistakable mark on Washington. In the current public-build- 
ings programme for the triangle, excellent architects have been collaborating in 
the design of the different buildings, but the arts of landscape architecture, mural 
painting, and sculpture have been conspicuous by their absence. 

On the National Commission of Fine Arts, the personnel by practice includes 
architects, landscape architects, painters and sculptors, but no city planner, and 
the Commission has no technical staff. On the National Capital Park and Plan- 
ning Commission there have been, since it was created in 1926, an architect, a 
landscape architect, an engineer, and an expert in subdivision lay-out—all “well 
experienced in city planning”—in addition to the ex officio public officials. On 
the staff of the Commission there are both city planners and architects. The 
Office of Public Buildings and Public Parks, which administers the public build- 
ings and parks of Washington, has employed landscape architects under civil 
- service but only rarely has been permitted by law to benefit by the services of 

outstanding landscape architects. 
: But we need more than isolated instances to make Washington the work of 
outstanding artists in each generation. : at 

The joint committee of representatives from the eleven professional and civic 
organizations, therefore, is sponsoring a movement “to make a great and effective 
city for the seat of our Government, with a dignity, character, and symbolism 
truly representative of America,” as President Hoover has described our national 
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Courtesy of the Office of Public Buildings and Public Parks 
The William Howard Taft Bridge 


The beautiful arches of this bridge give a fine clearance at Connecticut Avenue for the Rock Creek 
Parkway recently built, but at Massachusetts Avenue, a short distance below, the street is carried 
over Rock Creek by a fill which must be tunneled to permit the parkway to pass under the Avenue— 
obviously a problem which might have been settled by a more thoughtful study of street planning. 


aim. The committee believes that the preparation of the plan and the design 
and execution of projects in the Federal City should be in the hands of the ablest 
professional artists, in order that the city may express the highest ideals and ac- 
complishments of American art and planning; that the services of artists in all 
appropriate planning and construction Federal agencies should be authorized by 
definite legislative enactment; that the full force of professional and civic organiza- 
tions should be directed toward the accomplishment of this programme. 

The appealing beauties of Washington that exist today have been made 
possible only through the definite striving of public-spirited groups which have 
refused to be satisfied with slow progress or absolute lag in fine accomplishment. 
If the heritage that our generation will leave to posterity 1s to equal or transcend 
that of the first third of the twentieth century we must set new goals dictated by 
modern technique and above all we must practice the lesson of harmonizing the 
plans of artists, city planners, and engineers to make Washington a capital that will 
set a new standard of beauty and utility for the cittes of America. 


Courtesy of the Office of Public Buildings and Public Parks 


The New Arlington Memorial Bridge and the Lincoln Memorial 


A beautiful pictorial composition, but when the heavy stream of traffic swings around the Lincoln 
Memorial in an endless swish of speed, making the Memorial the center of a veritable vortex of 
motion, perhaps engineers and artists alike may ask themselves whether some way might not have 
been found to provide immediate access to the Memorial for those who come to pay solemn tribute 
to the martyred President without casting them into the maélstrom of north-and-south traffic. 
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Courtesy Architect’s Office, United States Capitol 


Hall of Fame, United States Capitol 


Are the sculptors satisfied with this representation of their art?) The National Capital Park and 
‘Planning Commission has proposed an Avenue of the States (now East Capitol Street) where in state 
buildings this sort of sculpture might be given proper settings and not prove quite so reminiscent of 
Mrs. Varley’s Wax Works. Perhaps a permanent exhibit of sculpture of national importance— 
and, we trust, also of notably high aesthetic significance—may be housed in the Nation’s Capital. 


An Impression of Present-Day Washington 


What is Washington to express in architecture? Are all the buildings to be classical? What other 
forms ate appropriate? Are these problems not worth the thought of the ablest architects we have? 
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Dupont Circle from the Air The Dupont Memorial Fountain by French 


The sylvan seclusion of the plashing fountain at Dupont Circle suggests a woodland park. Increas- 
ing foot and vehicular traffic raise the question as to whether the formal pattern as seen from the air 
is adapted to the present uses of the park. Might not expert landscape advice solve this problem? 


The Herbaceous Border Formerly in East Potomac Park 


Experts say that this was the-finest border of its kind in any public park in the country. Is it un- 
reasonable to ask if the utilitarian needs of this Park might not have been met without complete 
obliteration of this border? Reconciliation of park planting and uses presents a constant challenge. 


Photographs on this Page by Courtesy of the Office of Public Buildings and Public Parks 


Two Inharmonious Bridges 


With proper authorization the engineers might have produced a bridge at M Street which would 
have made a beautiful composition with the older Pennsylvania Avenue Bridge in the foreground and 
at the same time provided passage for the Parkway now being built along the banks of Rock Creek. 
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Luca della Robbia: Head of a Singing Boy 


Marble Relief Purchased through the J. H. Wade 
Fund of The Cleveland Museum of Art from 
Duveen Brothers, Incorporated, New York City 
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Egyptian Red Granite Statue of Hat-shepsut 


From Thebes, XVII Dynasty (c. 1490-1480 B. C.) 
Recently Acquired by The Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Stylized Idol from Baoulé Tribe 


From the Ivory Coast District, Africa; Acquired by The Cleve- 
land Museum of Art through The African Art Sponsors Fund 
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Mary Cassatt: Mother and Child 
Recently Acquired by The Newark Museum 


Boucher: Bathing Nymph 
Acquired through The W. F. Mead Fund, The Art Institute of Chicago 
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Pipe NOTES 


DEALING WITH LOCAL ART EVENTS 
HAVING MORE THAN LOCAL INTEREST 


LEILA MECHLIN ASSOCIATE EDITOR 


“Lord, what fools these mortals be!” 
Brenda Putnam: Puck 


Fountain Figure 


Folger Shakespeare Library, Washington, D. C. 
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Field Notes 


Art and Recreation 


Tue National Recreation Association has an- 
nounced a first world congress on recreation to 
be held in Los Angeles, July twenty-third to 
twenty-ninth, just prior to the Olympic Games. 
President Hoover has accepted the honorary 
presidency of the congress and the State Depart- 
ment has issued invitations to the diplomatic 
offices of the various countries to send repre- 
sentatives. Delegates from twenty-two coun- 
tries have already been designated. The objec- 
tives of the Congress are: (1) To provide an 
international exchange of information and ex- 
perience on play, recreation, and the recrea- 
tional use of leisure; (2) To build interest and 
support for the movements in all countries; (3) 
To provide one further means of developing 
international good will. Discussions will be 
held on topics of facilities and activities such 
as parks, playgrounds, community recreation 
buildings, games, athletics, music, drama, arts 
and crafts, camping, hiking, and other leisure 
time. activities organized and developed upon a 
community basis. 

It will be recalled that President Hoover in his 
message of congratulation to The American 
Federation of Arts at a recent Convention em- 
phasized the importance of art as a means of 
recreation. It is gratifying to find that it 1s so 
recognized on the programme of this world 
congress, and that, furthermore, arrangements 
are being made for educational exhibits along 
these lines. Full information in regard to this 
congress can be obtained from T. E. Rivers, 
Administrative Secretary, International Recrea- 
tion Congress, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. 


The de Forest Collection of Folk 
Pottery 


Tue Pennsylvania Museum in its February 
Bulletin makes grateful acknowledgement of 
the gift from Mrs. Robert W. de Forest, of New 
York, of an extensive collection of folk pottery 
of different nations formed by her during a 
period of many years. It embraces over five 
thousand pieces from forty countries. The late 
Edwin Atlee Barber, director of the Museum 
until his death in 1916, who developed the re- 
markable ceramic collection of the Museum, was 
closely associated with Mrs. de Forest in the 
formation of her collection. Thus, there is a 
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particular appropriateness in her gift, which so 
notably supplements the resources of the Mu- 
seum in this field. 

The pottery made by the inhabitants of the 
Black Forest in South Germany originally in- 
spired the collector. Delighted by the naiveté 
and artistic qualities of the vessels which these 
people moulded for their every-day use, she 
resolved to start a collection, drawn from every 
corner of the world, of pottery currently made 
by the people in accordance with local ideas and 
traditions of use and decoration. Many of the 
objects, notably the large number from Mexico, 
were assembled by Mr. and Mrs. de Forest in 
their own wide journeyings many years ago. 
Others were secured by friends or agents abroad. 
Care was taken by all who helped in forming 
the collection, that any pottery commercially 
produced, especially any made with the idea of 
attracting foreign buyers, should be excluded. 
In this vast collection there are included some 
crude and primitive pieces made by still un- 
advanced races, but also the amusing or highly 
decorative and beautifully formed objects pro- 
duced by the more developed stock of peasant 
classes to be found in Europe, in various dis- 
tricts of India, in Mexico, Peru, and other 
countries. More than eight hundred pieces are 
of the wares used by the people in the various 
states of Mexico. 

An admirable catalogue, recording the prove- 
nance of each piece, greatly increases the scien- 


tific value of the objects. 
y Marion THRING 


Industrial Art Shown in the Telfair 
Academy 


AN EXHIBITION of textiles, pottery, iron work, 
and photographs of small houses designed by 
California architects, was held in the Telfair 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, Savannah, Geor- 
gia, during the month of February. The cotton 
textiles which were secured through The Amer- 
ican Federation of Arts consisted of forty-four 
examples shown in the Third International Ex- 
hibition of Contemporary Industrial Art spon- 
sored by The American Federation of Arts and 
the General Education Board. A third of this 
number were of textiles designed by Ruth 
Reeves under commission from W. & J. Sloane 
Company, New York. The silk textiles were 
from Cheney Brothers and from the Albert 
Herter Studios. The former group included 
brocaded taffeta, damask, cut and uncut velvet 


Gallery Telfair Academy of Arts and Sciences, Savannah, Georgia 
Spring Exhibition of Cotton Textiles and Pottery by American Designers and Makers 


of extraordinary beauty. The latter were of 
silk and in one instance linen fabrics on which 
were printed designs resembling brocade and 
recalling the regal designs of the Italian Renais- 
sance. These designs were made by Albert 
Herter and demonstrated the universality of an 
accomplished artist’s talent. The iron work 
was by a single craftsman, and one of foremost 
distinction, Samuel Yellin of Philadelphia. The 
pottery exhibit included works by twelve 
potters selected from the exhibition held earlier 
in the season at W. & J. Sloane’s in New York, 
and the photographs of California houses were 
contributed by the leading California architects. 
This exhibition was beautifully set forth by the 
~Museum’s Exhibition Committee, Margaret 
Stiles, Chairman, in the three upper galleries. 
~The pottery was displayed in the main gallery 
where the cotton textiles were shown, lending 
additional color and decorative effect. Here too 
for the prupose of ornamentation were placed 
jars containing handsome branches of magnolia. 
In the matter of color and placement, the effect 
was most charming. At the time of the opening 
of this exhibition an illustrated lecture on 


Industrial Art was given by the Secretary of The 
American Federation of Arts, Leila Mechlin, 
and during the period of the exhibition moving 
pictures on the making of pottery and iron work 
wete shown in the schools. The attendance at 
this exhibition during the first ten days ex- 
ceeded twelve hundred. 


Art Founders Society in Detroit Lends 
Valuable Aid 


THE Detroit Museum of Arts is a city institu- 
tion supported by municipal funds and appro- 
ptiations. It 1s strengthened, however, and very 
materially aided by an Art Founders Society. 
The purpose of this Society was originally to 
assist in building up the Art Institute’s collec- 
tions, but during the financial stress of the past 
year it has extended its beneficence by contrib- 
uting to the support of the Institute’s work. A 
most interesting and excellent report of the 
activities of this Society was published in the 
February Bulletin of the Detroit Institute of 
Arts, from which the following facts are taken: 
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By purchase from 1ts own funds and through 
the gifts of individual members the Art Founders 
Society added to the art collections of the Art 
Institute of Detroit during the past few years 
works valued at over ninty-three thousand 
dollars. From the membership funds of the 
Society, two significant paintings were acquired, 
“Portrait of a Man” by Domenico Ghirlandato, 
a remarkable fresco painting of the period, and 
“The Holy Family,” a colorful and exquisite 
example of Garofalo. From the Edsel B. Ford 
Fund, all. departments of the Museum have 
been enriched. Thanks to this fund it 
was also possible to prevent the suspension of 
the publication of the Bulletin. 

From the income of the Hal H. Smith Fund, 
the Andrew Wineman Fund, the Mrs. Margaret 
Couzens Fund and the Albert Kahn Fund, 
numerous items have been added to the print 
collection. From the income of the Gibbs- 
Williams Fund a few fine pieces of American 
furniture and silver were added to the Colonial 
section. From the income of the D. M. Ferry, 
Jr., Fund, a portrait of William Barton Rogers 
by William Morris Hunt was acquired. The 
Friends of Modern Art purchased from their 
membership dues the paintings “Snow-Covered 
Church” by Marc Chagall, and “Girl’s Head” 
by John Carroll. From individual members 
notable examples were acquired such as a 
painting by El Greco, a stone relief from the 
Palace of Xerzes at Persepolis and several re- 
markable ancient Greek sculptures as well as 
four hundred and fifty specimens of Czecho- 
slovakian embroideries of the nineteenth century. 

Ralph H. Booth, a former president of the 
Detroit Institute of Arts, left a bequest of two 
hundred thousand dollars to the Founders So- 
ciety, the income and five per cent of the princi- 
pal to be available at the end of each period of 
five years for the purchase of works of art, to be 
permanently given and exhibited in the Detroit 
Institute of Arts. Under the terms of the will, 
the whole sum of principal and interest is to be 
expended in one hundred years. This is the 
largest bequest which the Founders Society has 
so far received. 

Because of subnormal financial conditions the 
membership in the Society has suffered, being 
reduced during the past year from approximately 
three thousand to a little over two thousand, and 
the gross receipts from membership dues which 
amounted to over twenty-six thousand dollars 
was only about half the amount received through 
the same channel in normal times. Also owing 
to the city’s financial difficulties at the present 
time the Founders Society has been obliged to 
assume a share of the maintenance burden of the 
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Art Institute, in order that its services may not 
be too greatly impaired. On the initiative of 
outside guarantors the necessary funds to hold 
the American and French Exhibitions of Con- 
temporary Art were raised. In the same way at 
this time it will be necessary for the Art Founders 
Society to secure contributions from a group of 
outside guarantors to save the educational and 
curatorial work of the Art Institute from further 
curtailment. 

Certainly no municipal enterprise could have 
more splendid support than this from these art 
loving and public spirited citizens. Backed by 
such an organization, no art museum could fail 


to develop finely and fully. 


Cleveland Museum of Art Makes Re- 
port 


THE Cleveland Museum of Art in its lately 
issued report for the year 1931, notes an increase 
of more than twenty-five per cent in attendance 
over previous years, the total number being over 
three hundred and seventy-five thousand. The 
year 1931 has been one of the most colorful and 
dramatic in the annals of The Cleveland Museum 
of Art. Never -before have so many visitors 
thronged the building; the purchases in several 
fields rank as the most important the Museum 
has ever made; interest in the various exhibitions 
has been consistently sustained; and the many 
educational activities have drawn an enthusiastic 
response. The resultant responsibilities have 


_ been met by the members of the staff, who 


have given unreservedly of their strength and 
effort in a twelvemonth of enforced economy. 

The Museum collections have been materially 
increased by purchase and gift. The most im- 
portant acquisition was the golden Gertrudis 
Altar and Gertrudis Crosses from the Guelph 
Treasure, a purchase called by many the most 
significant acquisition made by an American 
museum. 

The Print Club of Cleveland has been of un- 
usual aid during the past year. It presented 
a group of prints from the International Com- 
petitive Print Exhibition sponsored by the Club. 

The Department of Primitive Art added three 
important African sculptures, acquired through 
the African Art Sponsors Fund. 

The exhibition schedule has been of special 
interest. The year opened with the Exhibition 
of the Guelph Treasure, Paintings from the For- 
eign Section of the Twenty-Ninth International 
Exhibition from Carnegie Institute, the first 
showing of the Harkness Lace and of the Chinese 
Porcelain and Pottery from the Worcester R, 


James M. Newell: Mural Painting in Fresco 


Depicting Two Methods of Distributing Power, the Overhead Wire and the Underground Cable, with its Source, 
the Power House. Executed for the Board Room of the Potomac Electric Power Company, Washington, D. C. 


Warner Collection. The Exhibition of Mexican 
Art then held the attention of visitors, sup- 
plemented by an Exhibition of Comparative 
Pottery and Peruvian Textiles. This was fol- 
lowed by the International Competitive Print 
Exhibition, the Thirteenth Annual Cleveland 
Exhibition, the Eleventh Annual Exhibition of 
Contemporary American Oils, “Art through 
the Ages,’’ Persian Art, and a comprehensive 
show of sculpture by Carl Milles. As will be 
seen, the schedule was markedly diversified and 
unusually wide in its appeal. 

~The work of the Educational Department has 
been of exceptional achievement. A successful 
effort has been made, by building up courses 
upon particular subjects, to bring adult work 
into relation to work done for children. The 
coming of Thomas Munro on September fif- 
teenth, as Curator of the department empha- 
sized this. Brought to Cleveland by the Museum 


he was also appointed by Western Reserve Uni- 
versity as Professor of Aesthetics in the Graduate 
School. Thus the Museum has made this con- 
tact with the University and functions directly 
in relation to it. 

The children’s work shows increase in prac- 
tically every section, excepting classes under the 
Public School staff. This decrease is due to the 
fact that many children cannot spend the car- 
fare necessary to come to the Museum. This 
situation has been met by talks given in the 
schools by members of the Museum staff. The 
Saturday classes for members’ children are in- 
creasingly popular, as are the Saturday entertain- 
ments. 

The Department of Musical Arts has. con- 
tinued its educational programme by a series of 
events of quite special nature, calculated to 
supplement in unusual fields the music heard in 
the city. 
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The lending of lantern slides shows a material 
growth owing to the increased funds made avail- 
able by the Carnegie Foundation. The photo- 
graph lending collections also record a consider- 
able gain in circulation. The Membership De- 
partment has done a splendid job in a depression 
year and the number of members is now five 
thousand seven hundred and one. The Mu- 
seum’s current budget is in excess of two hun- 
dred and sixty thousand dollars. 


Current Exhibition at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art 


THE two major attractions at the Museum dur- 
ing March were the Washington Bicentennial 
Exhibition and the Exhibition of the Paintings 
of Samuel F. B. Morse. The Washington por- 
traits will remain on view in the Assembly Room 
from Alexandria, Virginia, in the American 
Wing, until late in November, when the nation- 
wide bicentennial celebration comes to an official 
close. The commemorative showing of the 
works of Morse was concluded on March twenty- 
seventh. There has been much interest in the 
work of this distinguished American painter 
who invented the telegraph, who was the 
founder of the National Academy of Design, 
and who served as Trustee and Vice-President 
of The Metropolitan Museum of Art in 1871- 
1872. 

Four departmental exhibitions continue: Jap- 
anese Textiles from the Bing Collection, until 
April seventeenth; Early Woodcuts largely from 
the Bequest of James C. McGuire, until further 
notice; European Printed Fabrics of the Nine- 
teenth Century, until October second; and 
Recent Accessions of the Egyptian Department, 
in the Third and Fifth Egyptian Rooms, until 
further notice. 

A new gallery of Japanese arms and armor has 
been opened, and the other two galleries in which 
this branch of Far Eastern art are represented 
have been rearranged. This affords a more ade- 
quate provision for the display of the Museum’s 
collection, considered by many Japanese authori- 
ties the most important outside of Japan. 

The Department of Egyptian Art has pub- 
lished its annual report, in a supplement to the 
Museum’s Bulletin for March, of the work of 
the Egyptian Expedition. This is of particular 
interest since the Expedition in 1931 completed 
twenty-five continuous seasons and one phase 
of its excavations—the work at Deir el Bahri, 
which has been going on practically since the 
war. The supplement contains three articles: 
Excavations at the Temple of Hat-shepsut, by 
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Herbert E. Winlock; The Christian Necropolis 
in Knargeh Oasis, by Walter Hauser; and The 
Work of the Graphic Branch, by Norman de 
Garis Davies. It is fully illustrated with photo- 
graphs and drawings. 

In the March Bulletin an article by Harriet 
Faxon describes a miniature model of an ancient 
Greek loom, which was made at the Museum 
after a painting on an Athenian jug recently 
acquired and published in the Bulletin of De- 
cember, 1931. The painting represents eleven 
women engaged in various processes of wool 
working, and includes what is probably the best 
extant representation of an early Greek loom 
(there are only four other fairly complete ones 
known). Experiments in weaving on the model 
loom have brought out an important new fact 
about the ancient methods: the use of two short 
rods for opening the shed, instead of one long 
one across the entire width of the warp. This 
must have effected a great saving in time and |a- 
bor and made possible special weaving, for ex- 
ample, of lengthwise borders. The little loom 
which has demonstrated the resourcefulness of 
early Greek weavers is five and a half inches tall. 

RUTH RICHARDS 


Boston Happenings 


HERO of twenty thousand portraits, George 
Washington, could he have revisited Boston and 
its vicinity in February and March, 1932, would 
have been impressed and entertained by his own 
multifarious apparitions, good, bad and indiffer- 
ent, hanging in public places, and ecstaticaly 
acclaimed in the public prints. 

It would have been strange if Boston, home 
city of Gilbert Stuart during his late and pro- 
lific years, of Trumbull, Gullager, Savage, and 
other makers of Washington likenesses, should 
not have displayed notably many Washington- 
iana during the bicentennial celebration. At 
the Museum of Fine Arts, through March, was 
installed a large Washington collection as- 
sembled by the Copley Society of Boston with 
assistance from the Society of the Cincinnati, 
the Massachusetts Historical Society, the 
Bostonian Society, the Boston Athenaeum, Har- 
vard University, and other repositories of works 
of art associated with Washington’s name and 
fame. The resultant agglomeration was won- 
drously alluring to antiquarians and patriots; 
possibly a little less so to those who consider 
first in an exhibition its total esthetic appeal. 
Not every likeness drawn of Washington was 
found to be one hundred per cent artistic. Bad 
drawing and worse taste were not unknown even 
among the revered forefathers of the American 
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school of art. In honor, nevertheless, of the 
first President the exhibition was significant, 
with its generous loans of priceless portraits and 
other Washington souvenirs. 

Other local Washington exhibitions simul- 
taneously burgeoned, as for instance at the Good- 
speed and Holman print shops in Boston; the 
Fitchburg Art Centre and the Lowell City Li- 
brary. It is a Washington year in New England, 
just as 1930 was a Boston tercentenary year and 
1934 will be a James McNeill Whistler year. 

Contemporary Japanese paintings, shown at 
the museum simultaneously with the Washing- 
toniana, were not “contemporary” in the mod- 
ernist sense, for they followed, in the main, 
traditions of Kano and Ukiyoye, with somewhat 
more fragile technique and a greater brilliancy 
of tone, the latter due, perhaps, to newness of 
paper and ink. Conventional and derivative as 
such art is its dignity and exquisiteness remind 
of occidental presumption and folly in trying 
to impose on an aristocratic old daimyo civiliza- 
tion the crude bourgeois artistry of Europe and 
America. 

March is modernism’s month in Boston! For 
innocent lenten diversion came the annual show- 
ing of the Boston Society of Independent Artists, 
Ltd., in the converted horse stable at 40 Joy 
street, still redolent of Boston’s earlier day. 
Without fear or favor, but with five dollars, 
professionals, amateurs, and those who never 
took a lesson in their lives jostled each other this 
year, as heretofore, in the barn gallery where a 
certain gleaming glumness of the timbered 
background makes even the worst things look 
unexpectedly good. And some, of course, of the 
pieces, unjuried and hung alphabetically, repre- 
sented the best efforts of distinguished artists, 
sympathetic with the independent movement. 

In spring, too, arrives the annual exhibition at 
the Boston Art Club of the New England So- 
ciety of Contemporary Art, temporarily in this 
depressed era deprived of a gallery of its own but 
still an active exhibiting body. 

As if to project a more cosmopolitan modern- 
ism upon the Boston screen the Harvard Society 
for Contemporary Art displayed from mid- 
February through mid-March surrealists. This 


- introduced to admiring intelligentsia, indignant 


middle class, and tittering proletarians works by 


‘the super-realistic painters who have been 


showing their wares at 19 Rue de Ja Baume under 
the patronage of Leonce Rosenberg. “Spontane- 
ity takes the place of order as a vehicle of crea- 


tion,” says the catalogue. Some observers may 


have felt that disorder takes the place of order, 
but all must commend the enterprise and public 
spirit of the young gentlemen of the Harvard 
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Contemporary Society who have made it possible 
for the Harvard Square taxi drivers to see and 
enjoy the abstractions of Herbin and the pseudo- 
Hellenic idiom of Giorgio de Chirico. 

From surrealism back to academic realism at 
the Guild of Boston Artists where, during 
March, hung successively one-man shows b 
Howard Smith and Henry H. Brooks, and, to 
give pleasure to his many friends of the Back 
Bay before it went to the Harvard Medical 
School for permanent placing, a portrait of 
Franklin Spillman Newell, M.D., long pro- 
fessor of obstetrics, by Leslie P. Thompson. 
Sportsman as well as mentor of the medical 
students, Dr. Newell has found a sympathetic 
interpreter in Mr. Thompson, celebrated dry- 
fly fisherman as well as accomplished painter. 

FREDERICK W. CoBURN 


Cincinnati Museum Notes 


Durinc the fifty years of its history, the Cin- 
cinnati Art Museum has never failed to receive 
the active encouragement of a group of inter- 
ested citizens enrolled as members of the Mu- 
seum Association. Quite naturally, during the 
past year the growth in membership has been 
slow, but the enrollment does increase steadily, 
and it has been gratifying that even in a period 
of financial stress practically all of its members 
have continued their support. If they have not 
been able to assume new obligations, they have 
nevertheless carried on loyally their active in- 
terest in the Museum. In some cases members 
have been able to aid in other ways. The clubs 
of the city have also shown deep interest in the 
Museum’s activities and have heartily codp- 
erated in giving publicity for special events. A 
number have joined the Association in order to 
participate more directly in the Museum’s 
enterprises. 

During the past year, one hundred and thirty- 
eight thousand six hundred and seven visitors 
came to the Museum. This exceeded by nearly 
ten thousand the previous year’s total, which 
was the largest attained by the Museum up to 
that time. These figures indicate the breadth 
of the Museum’s services and the place it fills in 
the cultural life of the community. 

During the year the Museum has received two 
substantial gifts: a bequest of ten thousand 
dollars and a residuary interest in an estate and 
a gift of one hundred dollars to the Educational 
Department to be used in carrying on the work 
with the children. 

An innovation this year was the sale exhibi- 
tion of paintings, water colors, drawings and 
prints by students of the Art Academy held at 


Andrea Verrocchio: Guiliano de Medici 


Lent by Sir Joseph Duveen for the Exhibition of Renaissance 
Sculpture at the Fogg Art Museum 


the Museum the first week in December. The 
exhibits varied in price from one to ten dollars. 
Over ninety were exhibited and_ thirty-three 
were sold. The response shown by Museum 
patrons and students was so great that it was 
planned to hold this exhibition at the same time 
every year. 


Renaissance Sculpture Shown in the 


Fog9 Museum 


THE most important exhibition of the year in 
the Fogg Art Museum, Harvard University, was 
that of a selected group of sculpture, medals and 
bronzes from the famous Dreyfus Collection, 
formerly in Paris, and generously lent for a week 
by its present owner, Sir Joseph Duveen. 

This will probably be the last of the great 
private collections of Renaissance sculpture. 
Already large and valuable when bought by M. 
Dreyfus in 1870, it was greatly enriched by him 
- during forty years. As it has never before been 
publicly shown and is already being dispersed 
the exhibition offered unique opportunity for 
students and collectors. 

Among the sculptures shown were bas-re- 
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liefs and busts by Desiderio, Luca della Robbia, 
Verocchio—several of each—and a superb St. 
John by Donatello. A selection of medals by 
Pisanello, and cases of small bronzes and of 
plaquettes completed the field of small sculpture. 

An especial interest of these varied minor works 
lay in their intrinsic aspect of the artists, while 
as a whole the exhibition was a remarkable reve- 
lation of the quintessence of the Renaissance, in 


thought and feeling. 


Educational Work at the Wadsworth 


Atheneum 


THE Wadsworth Atheneum carries on an ex- 
tensive educational work with children of which 
the following account is given in a recent num- 
ber of the Bulletin: 

“The majority of the children who have come 
in contact with the museum this past year have 
been of grammar school age. It is our constant 
attempt to bring about a relationship between 
the contents of the museum and the knowledge 
already gained in the schools. Art appreciation 
must necessarily be approached from a different 
angle in dealing with high school students than 


SNe re 
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with those of the elementary grades. In order 
to arouse interest in art among these older chil- 
dren, an art club is being formed which will 
include various high schools throughout the 
city. The club will meet at the museum twice 
a month, lectures and practical lessons being 
given in relation to the museum collection. It 
is hoped that this club will prove sufficiently 
attractive to gain and keep the interest of these 
children that they may come to acquire a serious 
regard for the things which we consider beauti- 
ful. The special classes for children last year 
were made possible through contributions from 
one hundred and ten people, who showed their 
interest in, and their desire to aid the Atheneum 
in the accomplishment of this program by sub- 
scribing $1,139. The initial expenses for equip- 
ment consumed a large proportion of this 
amount, and the balance will not be sufficient 
for the coming year. It is hoped that the work 
so successfully begun may receive the continued 
support of its well wishers. 

“For a while it was feared that the custom of 
holding an important loan exhibition in connec- 
tion with the Annual Reception of the Trustees 
the last of January would, this year, have to be 
given up owing to the lack of sufficient funds, 
but through the generosity of a friend of the 
Wadsworth Atheneum, who wished to remain 
anonymous, the museum was enabled to carry 
out at least this part of its year’s program. The 
exhibition did not, however, deal with American 
painting as had at first been planned, but with 
the Art of the Italian Renaissance, which formed 
a most adequate background for the painting by 
Piero di Cosimo lately acquired for the Sumner 
Collection and shown for the first time on that 
occasion. Painting, sculpture and furniture of 
importance made the exhibition one of the most 


distinguished that has yet been held.” 


Ceramics by New York Craftsmen 
to be Shown at Syracuse 


THE Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts will hold 
during the month of May an exhibition of 
Ceramics, consisting exclusively of the work of 
potters of New York State. This exhibition, 
which it is hoped will be an annual affair, is be- 
ing arranged in memory of the late Adelaide 
Alsop Robineau, whose home and workshop 
were in Syracuse. The jury of Selection consists 
of Charles Binns, Carlton Atherton, and Charles 
M. Harder, and the Advisory Committee of 
John Erskine, Gertrude Herdle, Edward Alden 
Jewell, and Helen Appleton Read. This com- 


mittee consisting of two art critics, a museum 


BOT 


director, and. the president of the Julliard 
Foundation is in itself unique. Two prizes will 
be awarded: one for the best piece of pottery 
and the other for the best piece of ceramic 
sculpture, each fifty dollars. 

During the month of February the Syracuse 
Museum of Fine Arts held an exhibition of 
Geneva drawings by Violet Oakley. At this 
time Miss Oakley visited Syracuse and in the 
Library gave a lecture entitled “From the Holy 
Experiment to the Miracle of Geneva.” The 
work of the Syracuse Museum of Find Arts, 
located in the Carnegie Library Building, is 
being conducted at the present time by Anna 
W. Olmsted, for some years assistant director 
and now director. 


In California 


AT MILLS COLLEGE Art Gallery a collection of 
water colors by John Butler made in and around 
Mt. Athos, Greece, was displayed during the 
month of March. Mr. Butler has been living 
for some time in an old monastery on Mt. 
Athos, but was at one time chairman of the de- 
partment of painting at the University of 
Washington, Seattle. He is a personal friend of 
Roi Partridge, the distinguished etcher who is 
also professor of art and’ director of the Mills 
College Art Gallery. Mr. Partridge likewise 
came originally from Seattle and with Mr. 
Butler made an European trip in 1900. 

In the Palos Verdes Art Gallery, Palos Verdes 
Estates, California, was held in mid-winter an 
exhibition of sculpture by A. Katchamakoff un- 
der the auspices of the Community Arts Asso- 
ciation and the Public Library and Art Gallery. 

In February a new series of classical art lec- 
tures was inaugurated in the Museum of History, 
Science and Art at Los Angeles. These were 
given by Victor Merlo, Honorary Curator of 
Classical Art. The February exhibitions in this 
Museum were paintings by S. MacDonald 
Wright and Morgan Russell, the Theodore B. 
Modra Memorial Exhibition, Sculpture by 
George Stanley, water colors by A. and K. 
Abelmann and a Modra Memorial Bust by 
Roger Noble Burnham. On February sixth a 
lecture was given by Ken Nakazawa, Japanese 
Consulate Attaché and Professor at University 
of Southern California, on “Japanese Garden- 
ing.” This was the second of a series on 
Japanese Art. In the Chinese Art Lecture 
Series, Baron von Koerber, Professor of Oriental 
Studies at the University of Southern California, 
gave a talk on “Chinese Calligraphy.” 

A copy of one of Gilbert Stuart’s portraits of 
Washington has been lent by Mrs. M. B. Sco- 
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field of Covina, California, to the Municipal 
Art Commission of Los Angeles, and 1s now on 
exhibition in the Art Commission Gallery, City 
Hall. Ralph Waldo Trine of Hollywood has 
also lent a copy of a portrait by Gilbert Stuart 
of Washington which has been placed in the 
Reception Room at the entrance to the Mayor's 


office. 


The Washington Bicentennial Exbhi- 
bition at Yale 


In HONOR of Alumni University Day, and the 
George Washington Bicentennial Celebration, 
Yale University opened on February twenty-first 
an extensive exhibition of its treasures in the fine 
arts and literature relating to the life of Wash- 
ington and the history of the United States dur- 
ing his lifetime. The Yale Corporation, in 1781, 
conferred the honorary degree of Doctor of Law, 
upon the then General Washington and now, 
more than one hundred and fifty years later, 
Yale again desires to honor him. 

With the aid of its own collections, especially 
the Mabel Brady Garvan Collection, and a 
group of loans the University assembled several 
exceptional exhibitions in its Gallery of Fine 
Arts and in the Sterling Memorial Library. 
DeLancey Kountze, ‘99, a member of the 
Alumni Committee of the Gallery of Fine Arts, 
contributed several important pieces from his 
well-known collection of Washingtoniana. In 
the Gallery of Fine Arts was shown on February 
twenty-first for the first time since its receipt at 
Yale the portrait of Washington by Gilbert 
Stuart, the bequest of Chauncey M. Depew, Jr. 
This portrait, formerly in the collection of the 
late Chauncey M. Depew, Yale B.A. 1856, was 
exhibited at the Washington Inaugural Centen- 
nial held at the Metropolitan Opera House, New 
York, in 1899. It is brilliantly painted and is in 
its original condition. 

Mr. and Mrs. Francis P. Garvan of New York 
City lent for the occasion two bust portraits in 
oil, and manuscripts and china relating to the 
Society of the Cincinnati. The earlier portrait, 
painted by Joseph Wright about 1783, shows 
Washington in the blue and buff of the Con- 
tinental regimentals. Somewhat later is the 
Edward Savage portrait, painted about 1790, 
portraying Washington as President. The 
various oil portraits of Washington were ar- 
ranged in a group at one end of the Trumbull 
Room on either side of the full-length portrait 
of Washington by Trumbull. 

Washington prints selected from the Mabel 
Brady Garvan Collection also had their first 
showing at this time. Among the rare engravings 
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done during life were the pair of Washington 
and his wife, both painted and mezzotinted by 
Peale in 1778. Of great rarity is the mezzotint 
printed in colors by the master engraver Valen- 
tine Green in 1781 from the portrait by Colonel 
John Trumbull, whose paintings of the American 
Revolution are among the treasures of the Yale 
Gallery of Fine Arts. Another rarity in Wash- 
ington portraiture is the one published in 1791 
by Amos Doolittle of New Haven, well-known 
for his realistic views of the battles of Lexington 
and Concord, engraved from paintings done. by 
Ralph Earl and “published December 13, 1775, 
by Mr. James Lockwood near the college in New 
Haven.” These too were included in the exhibi- 
tion together with the stipple engraving of the 
Washington family engraved by Savage in 1798 
after his portrait, commenced in 1789. The 
exhibition also includes the Edwin Scales 
Savage, Campbell and Tiebout types and many 
historical groups in lithograph by Currier and 
Ives issued in the ’40’s. 

Silver and copper coins issued from 1793 to 
1799 displaying Washington together with ex- 
amples of the pewter dollars issued by the Con- 
tinental Congress in 1776-1777, and the later 
Washington tokens, were lent by the Yale 
Library. 

Representative of the sculptor’s art were the 
small alabaster bust, about 1800, of the Joseph 
Wright type, the bronze replica of the Houdon 
bust, and the equestrian statue of Washington. 
The latter was the working model made in 
plaster by the sculptor, Henry Kirk Browne, 
preliminary to the casting of the bronze which 
was unveiled in Union Square, July 4, 1856. It 
was the first equestrian statue of Washington 
and the second equestrian statue to be cast in 
this country. This was given to Yale in memory 


of Edmund Terry, ’37, by his family in 1929. 


Minneapolis Celebrates the Bicenten- 
nial 
THE Minneapolis Institute of Art has lately 
acquired by purchase through the Dunwoody 
Fund a full-length portrait of George Washing- 
ton by Thomas Sully. This announcement was 
made in February when the bicentennial of 
Washington’s birth was celebrated and the 
painting placed on view for the first time. Two 
rare pieces of eighteenth-century Americana 
were also shown as marking this celebration. 
One of these is the original Williamsburg edi- 
tion of Major George Washington’s Journal 
made during his trip to the Ohio under orders 
from Robert Dinwiddie. It was printed at 
Williamsburg in 1754 by William Hunter al- 
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most before the last page had time to dry, and 
has never been reproduced in facsimile, although 
the work was reprinted in London-the same 
year with the addition of a map. This is a loan 
from the Herschel V. Jones collection of Amer- 
icana. The second item of Americana is a 
Philadelphia Directory for 1797, which lists 
among the residents of Philadelphia the name of 
George Washington, President of the United 
States. On February twenty-first, an illustrated 
talk on Mt. Vernon was given in the Museum. 

The Minneapolis Art Institute has provided a 
spiritual refuge to thousands of men and women 
since its opening in 1915, and, “in spite of the 
fact that the way has been difficult,” it has never, 
until now, made a general appeal to members for 
help. The time has come, however, states a re- 
cent Bulletin, when the support is needed of 
every person who believes in the importance of 
aesthetics in a world made complex by material 
problems. That people do feel the need of 
beauty in times of stress was amply proved, the 
writer points out, by the great increase in at- 
tendance during the past year. Thousands of 
school children visit this museum yearly, under 
the direction of a special instructor. “It is no 
extravagance to say that these visits shape the 
careers of some of these small citizens, opening 
vistas entirely undreamed of.’’ 


Creating Market for Works of Art in 


Rochester and Cincinnati 


A MARKET for works of art is essential to their 
production in as much as it provides for their 
circulation, for the support of the artist and his 
encouragement. For this reason the establish- 
ment of a private sales gallery in Rochester, New 
York, is note-worthy, both because of its pur- 
pose and as indicative of the deep and growing 
interest in art in that community. This Fitz- 
hugh Gallery has been established by two 
Rochester artists, Norman Kent and Ralph 
Avery. The opening exhibition consisted of 
their own works, followed by an exhibition 
which included the work of a third Rochester 
artist, Walter Henry Cassebeer, a lithographer, 
whose print “Barnes” was included in the Third 
International Exhibition at Chicago. Mr. Kent 
and Mr. Avery plan to uphold a high standard 
in their exhibitions and thus retain the con- 
fidence of the public. The enterprise has the 
support of the local Print Club and of the 
Rochester Memorial Art Gallery. 


* * 


In order to overcome to a certain extent the 
difficulties artists experience in placing their 
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work before the public, eight professional artists 
of Cincinnati, all connected with the Cincinnati 
Art Academy and well known for their exhibited 
works, recently formed a group knownas the Jafa. 
At frequent intervals they exhibit together and 
organize shows for local display and for tours, 
In January they held a large exhibition of paint- 
ings at a Cincinnati hotel and this exhibition 
has also been shown at Richmond, Indiana. 
Later an exhibition of their drawings was 
held at the Cincinnati Art Museum. These 
men work in various manners and exemplify 
various tendencies in contemporary American 
painting. The membership consists of Myer 
Abel, Reginald L. Grooms, Arthur Helwig, 
William E. Hentschel, Frank H. Myers, John 
E, Weis, Herman H. Wessel, and Carl Zimmer- 


man, 


Paris Notes 


Tue Forty-third Salon des Indépendants is open 
at the Grand Palais, with over two thousand ex- 
hibitors and more than four thousand canvases, 
sculptures, and so forth. This year there is an 
innovation. The Indépendants have always said, 
“No juty, no prizes.” But this year they voted 
for the selection of certain of their members to 
exhibit a limited ensemble of their works, and 
the result is excellent. Such men as Guérin, 
René-Juste, Brayer, Gluckmann are among 
those so chosen, and the Martels, Ambrosio and 
two others show their sculptures. Guérin ex- 
hibits twenty paintings in his collection, among 
them some exquisite flower pieces. Among the 
women painters, exhibiting generally, Georgette 
Nivert shows two small but very good nudes, 
and Louise Pascalis’ flowers and white turkeys 
are technically fine. The best retrospective 
shown is that of the young painter Mintchine, 
who died last year at the age of twenty-seven, 
and whose career was tich in promise. Alto- 
gether an unusually interesting Salon des In- 
dépendants. 

In strong contrast to the varied and often 
startling nature of the Indépendants was the 
fifty-fourth exhibition of the French Water 
Color Society at the Galeries Georges Petit. A 
calm and always beautiful exhibition, gay with 
flowers and light and color. Going from there 
to the Union des Artistes Modernes, at the 
Musée des Arts Décoratifs, one is subjected to 
another shock, for these modernists are among 
the younger ones, and they have given them- 
selves over to the use of metal in furniture. No 
ornamentation, aesthetic principles thrown over- 
board, and cubism resuscitated here and there. 
There is ingenuity; without a doubt there ts 
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novelty and adaptability, for instance, in the 
model made by Le Corbusier and Jeanneret for 
the “House of the People” at Moscow—but one 
is saddened by this sort of exhibition, so pre- 
eminently lacking in beauty. 

The “Exposition des Artistes Américains” at 
the Galerie de la Renaissance was rather mis- 
leading in title. None of the best-known 
American painters of Paris, with the possible 
exception of Harold English and Alexander 
Altenburg, was represented, and the names 
were largely foreign, though belonging to Amer- 
ican citizens. The exhibition, very well ar- 
ranged indeed, was organized by Chil Aronson, 
director of the Galerie Bonaparte. These artists 
knew their métier, but chose their subjects with- 
out much taste—among these subjects was a 
dead chicken, plucked, head still on—and they 
gave a decided impression of the influence of 
ultra-modern French painters, which was det- 
rimental to the originality of the group. 

An American exhibition of greater merit, 
containing about two hundred works, is that 
of the ex-Service men at Pershing Hall, opened 
by Director-General of Beaux-Arts Léon and 
Consul-General Kenna. There are many good 
things, with a strong academic tendency in the 
artists, of whom Aston Knight, Anna Klumpke, 
Janet Scudder, Dr. Davenport, Sr., Dane Canase, 
and H. A. Webster are among the best known. 
There are effective landscapes by Barnett, 
artistic pictures of fish by James Butler, and 
strong pencil drawings by Draper Savage. A 
very commendable showing by the men of the 


American Legion. 
8 LouIsE MORGAN SILL 


London Notes 


When these notes go to press the wonderful 
French Exhibition of 1932 will be already a 
thing of the past. It was attended by over 
two hundred and fifty thousand persons during 
the seven weeks of its duration. What will be 
its successor next year? I am informed by the 
Royal Academy that it is decided next year to 
hold a display of works by members deceased 
in recent years, There are fourteen of these, and 
as they include the painter, Sir William Orpen, 
the sculptor, Sir Bertram Mackennal, Sir Frank 
Dicksee, late P. R. A., Maurice Greiffen- 
hagen, Charles Ricketts, Charles Sims, late 
keeper of the R. A., Henry Tuke, H. H. La 
Thangue, G. W. Lambert, D. Muirhead and 
W. L. Wyllie, and in architecture Sir Aston 
Webb, late P. R. A., it will be seen there is 
ample material for a most interesting and not- 


able showing. 
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In this marvelous display of French art, 
there are three masters who stand out to my 
thought as preeminent. First Jean Foquet, that 
prince of French painters in the XVth Century, 
with his strong drawing and spirituality of feel- 
ing, then Nicholas Poussin, to whom M. Jamot 
of the Musee du Louvre, who has been the heart 
and soul of the present exhibition, has done 
justice in his writing; and lastly Antoine 
Watteau, the initiator of that delightful French 
school of the eighteenth century, and what a 
superb master of figure drawing he was we see 
in his crayon studies here. 

A very useful and valuable side-light on the 
art of France is being given by the Fine Art 
Society in their “Three Centuries of French 
Art.” Here we have the masters of French en- 
graving commencing with Callot and Claude, 
then those wonderful portraits by Robert 
Nanteuil (1623-78) engraved in line; then just 
a century later, Gilles Demarteau, who worked 
on Boucher’s drawings, down to Honore 
Daumier, Jean Francois Millet and even later 
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Honors to an American Artist 


Ir 1s always gratifying to hear of honor shown 
American painters in Europe, not cnly as evi- 
dence of personal achievement but because such 
honor redounds indirectly to our own country. 
Thomas Jefferson once declared that his eager- 
ness to have the United States achieve distinc 
tion in art was in order to “reconcile to us the 
respect of the world and procure its praise.” 
Opportunity for such gratification is found in 
the appreciation shown an exhibition of paint- 
ings by William A. Sherwood, held during the 
current season in Antwerp. This exhibition was 
in a way retrospective as it contained examples 
of the artist’s work done in different periods as 
well as localities, up to his latest Yugoslavia 
canvases made during a prolonged stay there 
during the past two years. The members of the 
local art group and officials deemed the exhibi- 
tion important enough to make a ceremony of 
the opening, the Bourgomaster of Antwerp, M. 
Van Cauwelaert, and the Conservator of the 
Musée Royal des Beaux-Arts, Dr. Jozef Muls, 
both being present as well as the Consul General 
of the United States and Mrs. Letcher, the 
British Consul General and Mrs. Tom, the Con- 
sul General of Italy, and the Consul of Yugo- 
slavia. The last named acquired a canvas repre- 
sentative of his country. Dr. Muls delivered 
the opening address in English and highly 


complimented Mr. Sherwood’s achievement. 


See Ne 


William A. Sherwood: Saturday in Bruges 


Shown in the Antwerp Exhibition 


Italian Notes 


THE exhibition of the twenty Hungarian paint- 
ers of different schools, shown some time ago at 
Milan, aroused sensational interest. Whatever 
the influences surrounding the Hungarian art- 
ist, the Magyar spirit shines through his work, 
So it is in the remarkable painting done in the 
Hungarian Academy at Rome. 

At Florence the initiative of an Italian news- 
paper opening an exhibition hall was accom- 
plished, with civic ceremony, in the Galleria 
de La Nazione, hospitably showing a striking 
modern, but not extremist, collection of works 
by thirteen young Venetian painters now travel- 
ing through Italy under the commendation of 


Dr. Nino Barbantini, the Venetian City In- 


spector of Fine Arts. Immediately following 
which came a series of one-man shows by 
strong Florentines under the leadership of 


Ennio Pozzt, associate professor at the Accade- 


mia. 
The syndicate regionals of the new year al- 
most cover the length of the realm. For the 


third exhibition at Milan, into which has been 
incorporated the prize awards of the old Biennale 
di Brera, the Palazzo della Permanente has been 
thoroughly done over. On account of several 
innovations and the fact that over two years 
have passed since the last syndicate show, many 
other exhibitions absorbing the artists’ time and 
energy, this is one of special importance. The 
Lombard artists, the strongest group in Italy, 
include not only the Milanese, but those of ad- 
jacent provinces. Their standards also are the 
most severe. Among the five hundred paintings 
and sculptures, including medals, are works by 
many of the most widely known artists in and 
out of Italy. 

A theatre exhibition shows eight miniature 
stages indicating an awakening to modern 
tendencies by several very young and unknown 
scenographers, also a notable set of costumes. 

In the old Angevin Castle of Naples the Third 
show of the artisti sindacati of the Campania was 
opened by the Crown Prince and Princess. 
So promising is this exhibition of over three 
hundred works that the authorities and nota- 
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bles favor the establishing of a Casa dell’ Arte 
(House of Art) at Naples, with the pur- 
pose of raising the standards of all the regional 
arts. Also Palermo will have a Casa dell’ Arte, 
with a powerful shoulder to the wheel in Pippt 
Rizzo, a painter well known at the Roman and 
Venetian exhibitions. The Sicilians, holding 
their Third Sindacato, too, are showing over 
three hundred works by ninety-nine artists, 
mostly painters. The Sicilians perhaps have re- 
sisted the new organization more than any other 
group of artists, but the courage of persistence 
has been rewarded and the current exhibition 
evidenced outcroppings of distinctly regional 
characteristics from the several provinces, 
HELEN GERARD 


In Philadelphia 


FEBRUARY brought forward a number of indi- 
vidual exhibitions that presented distinct con- 
trasts both of personality and method. Jonas 
Lie, veteran prize winner, and chairman of the 
jury of the 1932 Annual Exhibition at the 
Academy, showed a large group of vigorous land- 
scapes at the Art Alliance. 

The work of the extraordinarily prolific Diego 
Rivera was on view first at the Pennsylvania 
Museum and later at the Sixty-ninth Street 
Branch. It is an exotic blend of Spanish, 
modern Parisian, Russian and native Mexican 
inspirations. To the example of Giotto and 
Paolo Uccello Rivera also owes a good deal of 
his power to present a dramatic theme in simple 
terms. It is a pity that his frescoes were too 
heavy to be sent over conveniently from New 
York, because they are his most important 
works. 

At the Crillon Galleries, Alice Riddle Kindler, 
who won a Cresson traveling scholarship from 
the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts in 
1913, showed a group of canvases painted chiefly 
in Senlis, near Paris, where she has lived for some 
years, since her marriage to the well-known 
cellist, Hans Kindler, now Conductor of the 
National Orchestra. of Washington. Mrs. 
Kindler has a very delicate perception of color. 
“Dried Flowers,” lent by the Academy from its 
permanent collection, is an evocation rather 
than a painted thing. 

Woodwork by Wharton Esherick, pottery by 
Henry Varnum Poor, and textiles designed by 
Ruth Reeves were well combined at the Art 
Alliance and set each other off to advantage. 

The words “Design for the Machine” in 
abortive lettering confronted the spectator at 
the entrance of a special exhibition in the 
Pennsylvania Museum. The machines are the 
new tools to which designers must perforce 
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accustom themselves. At present the tool seems 
to dominate the designer but this will not always 
be so. Some of the furniture and fittings con- 
tained elements of austere beauty reflecting 
Japanese influence. There were a number of 
ingenious contrivances and convenient gadgets. 
Some of the textiles were handsome, though 
they ran to primitive checked and striped pat- 
terns. On all sides one heard “I’m interested 
but I would not wish to live with it.” 

The Annual Exhibition of oil paintings and 
sculpture by members of the Fellowship of the 
Academy was generally considered a sprightly 
show. The May Audubon Post Prize of one 
hundred dollars was given to Susette Keast for 
her picture “Water Front” and the Fellowship 
Gold Medal carrying a cash prize of one hun- 
dred dollars was awarded to Margaret R. Gest 
for “City Fountain.” 

At the School of Industrial Art a series of 
colorful costume designs for the stage produc- 
tions of the Mask and Wig Club were shown. 
They were the work of Helen West Stevenson, 


a graduate of the school. 
EDITH EMERSON 


St. Louis Notes 


THE Exhibition of the Foreign Section of the 
Carnegie International Exhibition of Paintings 
was the outstanding feature among the art hap- 
penings in March. The importance of the or- 
ganization of the exhibition was set forth at its 
formal opening by Homer Saint-Gaudens, D1- 
rector of the Carnegie Institute, who lectured 
on “Organizing the Carnegie International.” 

Popular interest in the Exhibition of Mexican 
Arts held at the City Art Museum in February 
was evidenced by the unusually large attendance 
at the lecture by Count René d’Harnoncourt, 
the collector and interpreter of the display. Be- 
cause many people were turned away, the lec- 
ture, “Mexican Art and Its Background” was 
repeated later in the month. 

The Newhouse Galleries held an exhibition 
of Count d’Harnoncourt’s drawings of the 
United States and Mexico, including the origi- 
nals of the delightful illustrations for “The 
Painted Pig,” “The Hole in the Wall,” and the 
amusing and interesting “Mexicana.” The 
quality of line and the beauty of design are not 
submerged in the illustration emphasis and the 
drawings are all wonderfully vital and expressive. 

The Annual Competitive Exhibition of 
Paintings and Sculpture opened at the St. 
Louis Artists’ Guild with a reception for Guild 
members, exhibitors and their friends on March 


thirteenth. 
Mary Powe.i 
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NEW BOOKS 
ON ART 


Cham: The Enthusiastic Collector 
From “The Quest of the Print,” Reviewed on Page 316 
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THE TWELFTH BOOKE OF HOMERS ILIAD. 
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(The Shakespeare Head Press) 


»” Reviewed on Page 315 


Jobn Farleigh: Illustration from Chapman’s “Homer” 


From “Modern Book Illustration In Great Britain 
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New Books on Art 


North Italian Painting of ihe 


Quattrocento, Emilia 


By Adolfo Venturi. Printed in Italy for the Pegasus 
Press. Harcourt, Brace & Co., Publishers. Price, 
$31.50. 

The text of this book consists of a brief syn- 
opsis of the Gothic tradition in Emilia during 
the first half of the fifteenth century, the begin- 
ning of the Renaissance in Emilia, and the de- 
velopment of Emilian art in the fourteenth 
century, which is followed by an analysis: and 
discussion of notable examples set forth in 
plates, as they appear chronologically. In these 
discussions, the history of the period, biography, 
technicalities and aesthetic features are con- 
sidered in well-balanced sequence and in ac- 
cordance with proportionate significance. There 
are eighty full-page plates, beginning with a re- 
production of the Polyptych in the Accademia 
in Venice by Michele de Matteo, so amazing in 
illustrative detail, and concluding with the 
decoration of a ceiling in a room in the Palazzo 
Costabili, Ferrara, by an unknown decorator— 
“A smiling vision of life in the midst of hu- 
manistic leisure and the joy of art and beauty,” 
which closes the cycle of Emilian fifteenth- 
century art. Because the art of Emilia has been 
scattered throughout the Western World the 
illustrations in this volume are of works from 
museums and private collections in many foreign 
countries, and therefore constitute such an as- 
semblage as can be found at no time in any one 
place. But a few of these great works have, it is 
seen, found their way into American collections. 
In permitting their reproduction collectors and 
custodians again evidence public spirit and a 
sense of trusteeship, and in bringing them to- 
gether so handsomely in this single volume the 


publishers have performed a real service to the 


Pnowledge of art. i: 


Modern Book Illustration in Great 


Britain and America. 

Analyzed by F. J. Harvey Darton. William Edwin 
Rudge, Publishers. Price, Wrappers, $3.00, Cloth, 
$4.50. 


_In this publication, a special winter number of 


The Studio, the subject of modern book illustra- 


tion is at last given unifying treatment which it 
has long deserved. Mr. Darton starts imme- 
diately to clarify the difficult question as to 


what book illustration is. Beginning with the 
definitions in The Oxford Concise English Didtionary 
he points out that “the attempt to be concise 
has really obscured the question,” and that to- 
day, more than ever before, no single conception 
of illustration suffices. The art of illustration is 
necessarily as various as those who Practice it, or 
as different as the writing it interprets, deco- 
rates, or elucidates. Much added confusion and 
uncertainty have been added to the whole sub- 
ject of illustration by the recent developments of 
new mediums and variations of older methods. 
This variety of possibility has increased the feel- 
ing of vagueness which “lies at the back of the 
consciousness of many graphic artists today.” 

Mr. Darton gives us some conception of the 
diversification in two interesting ways. He 
mentions several illustrated editions of the 
Canterbury Tales published within the last two or 
three years and shows the different styles used 
by the several illustrators and producers. Ap- 
parently Eric Gill’s illustrations in the Golden 
Cockerel Press edition seems most fitting to Mr. 
Darton. Others, being more modern in feeling, 
somehow violate the unity of a complete book, 
and fail to interpret the real savor of Chaucer, 

The author also points out the great distance 
between the pictures of Alice in Wonderland, 
which are not really needed for ornament or for 
elucidation of a perfectly lucid and self-con- 
tained text, and Thomas Derrick’s Life of Chri, 
which has no text at all. Somewhere between 
these two is Rockwell Kent’s N. by E., of which 
the author-illustrator himself says that the wood- 
cuts should be considered as “less illustrative of 
the text than complementary to it.” 

Along with the assimilation and proper relat- 
ing of the methods and feelings of the near and 
distant past, which is the first and most obvious 
obligation of present-day illustrators, there 
comes a more fundamental need. This deep-felt 
want must now come into the realms of con- 
scious thought; man today relies so little on the 
instincts of the unconscious. This is already 
being realized and to some extent accomplished. 
Says Mr. Darton: “The artist today seeks to 
find what is the aboriginal authentic truth to life 
in an author, with due and scrupulous regard, at 
the same time, to its expression in words as they 
were written and intended, not in terms of a later 
civilization. His art is not decorative fiction.” 
The broadening of man’s horizons to include 
much more of the universe requires, in turn, 
much more of man. Apparently Rockwell Kent 
among illustrators finds himself able to meet 
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these greater requirements. Here is another 
quotation: “To fetch a parallel from a lower 
plane of illustration, Burne-Jones is to Rockwell 
Kent as Du Maurier is to Charles Keene: Du 
Maurier is of his period, Keene 1s England, and 
their draughtmanship itself shows it.” 

Mr. Darton goes on to the larger conception 
of book-making as a whole, comprising as many 
arts “as a certain type of play or cinema film.” 
The place of the illustrator among the several 
artists and craftsmen involved varies here, also, 
depending on many circumstances. The author 
here brings up a valuable and thought-provoking 
question. He asks: “But what have they [private 
and exorbitantly priced editions], what have 
even the honourable successes in production 
alone, to do with real book illustration? Books 
are meant for reading, illustrations for seeing; 
neither for hoarding or wagering.” 

On concluding his analysis of modern illustra- 
tion the author leaves us to the reproductions 
with a high note: “All thought at present is in 
the same turmoil of re-discovery. The next dec- 
ade of book-illustration should illustrate, more 
vividly than before, something even larger than 
books—the human mind.” 

The reproductions in this volume are repre- 
sentative and to the point. Among the Amer- 
icans missed, perhaps purposely, by the author 
are Rudolph Ruzicka and John Vassos. These 
and a few minor omissions cannot, however, de- 
tract from the real value of this book even to the 
layman. 

ELA. W. Je. 


The Quest of the Print 


By Frank Weitenkampf. 
Publishers, Price, $3.00. 


The Quest of the Print by Frank Weitenkampf 
is a delightful book. You begin to enjoy it when 
you first see the well-designed black-and-white 
jacket with its reproduction of Cham’s “En- 
thusiastic Collector,” and the pleasure ceases 
only when the last word has been read. 

The book is intended, the author says, “at 
most as a guide-post—not a Baedecker.” It is 
not a handbook on “how to collect” but a series 
of talks on various phases of print collecting. 
The table of contents is in itself good reading: 
“Why Collect,” “What to Collect,” “Special- 
ties,” “States,” “Prints on the Walls,” “How to 
Collect,” “Finds,” “From Copies that Are Hon- 
est to Frauds that Are Not,” “Some Notable 
Collectors,” “Print Collecting in the United 
States,” “The Care of Prints.” All these chap- 
ter headings start interesting trains of thought 
and the author answers the questions you think 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
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of, and those you wish you had thought of,.as 
informally and charmingly as though he were hav- 
ing a highly entertaining conversation with you. 

From his store of knowledge and experience the 
Curator of Prints of the New York Public Li- 
brary gives the collector and print lover valuable 
advice. “It is right to have the courage of one’s 
taste and preference, but it is necessary to be 
able to establish a good basis for such preference. 
It is not only a matter of knowing what L like 
but of being able to tell why I like it.” The 
author cautions the collector against buying 
prints that are fads, that have no lasting interest 
or appeal, or prints that are cheap only because 
they are cheap—like the man who bought a 
round-trip ticket to California and replied to 
his wife’s horrified, “But my dear you’re not 
going to California”: “No, I know; but it was 
such a bargain.” Mr. Weitenkampf gives one 
hints about “finds” although he does not at- 
tempt to answer the question “What to Collect” 
except in a general way, for, to “send him [the 
collector] char-a-banc-ing through the delight- 
ful field of prints with his itinerary all mapped 
out, with all mental expenses included in one 
sum for the tour, would be to take from him 
the opportunity for initiative.” This the author 
does not do; rather he sets up as many guide- 
posts as possible and warns one of dangers ahead. 

There are numerous quotations which lend 
the weight of various authorities to the author’s 
statements—if any weight is needed—and of 
these, certainly one of the most interesting and 
perhaps the most important is Goethe’s saying, 
after seeing an impression of Schongauer’s 
“Death of the Virgin,” that he “could not get 
rid of the desire to possess a similar one, to be 
always able to contemplate it again.” That re- 
mark surely sums up what should be the guid- 
ing principle of all collectors. 

It ts a pity that the illustrations are rather grey 
and monotonous in tone and give no adequate 
idea of the charm and quality of the originals. 

If you are a print collector you will add this 
book to your library with all possible speed. 
Doubtless you have already done so. Even if you 
are not a collector, accompany Mr. Weitenkampf 
in his Quest of the Print, and the chances are that 
you will become a collector before you have 
gone questing two chapters. 
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Correction 


The prices of Ultra-Violet Rays and Their Use 
in the Examination of Works of Art, reviewed in 
the March issue, were erroneously given. The 
prices are: cloth $2.50, paper, $2.00. 


FEDERATION 
ACTIVITIES 


John Costigan: Jack, Ida, and Danny 


From “Fifty Prints by Ten Americans,” an Exbhibi- 
tion Circulated by The American Federation of Arts 


B07, 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 


OFFICERS 1931-1932 
E.tnu Root, Honorary President 


FREDERIC ALLEN WHITING, President 


F. P. KeppEL, 1S¢ Vice-President C. C. ZANTZINGER, 317d Vice-President 
GEORGE D. PRATT, 2nd Vice-President FREDERIC A. DELANO, Treasurer 


LEILAMECHLIN, Secretary 


HONORARY VICE-PRESIDENTS 


Cecilia Beaux, New York Edgar L. Hewett, Santa Fé 

W. K. Bixby, St. Louis Francis C. Jones, New York 

E. H. Blashfield, New York John F. Lewis, Philadelphia 

Robert Woods Bliss, Washington Frank G. Logan, Chicago 

Howell C. Brown, Pasadena A. W. Mellon, Washington 
Templeton Crocker, San Francisco John Barton Payne, Washington 
William O. Goodman, Chicago George Dudley Seymour, New Haven 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


To serve to 19 33 To serve to 19 32 To serve to 1934 
Mrs. John W. Alexander Royal B. Farnum 
Frederic A. Delano Frederick P. Keppel 
Archer M. Huntington R. P. Lamont 
Ie We Kent Herbert Adams H. Van Buren Magonigle 
Florence N. Levy George G. Booth Duncan Phillips 
Elihu Root Everett V. Meeks George D. Pratt 
Homer Saint-Gaudens Arthur W. Page John R. Van Derlip 
Henry Suzzallo C. C. Zantzinger Frederic Allen Whiting 


Annual Convention 


The Twenty-third Annual Convention of The American Federation of Arts 
will be held at the Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C., on May ninth, tenth, 
and eleventh, 1932. While it is not possible in this issue to give details as to 
speakers, the outline of the subjects proposed is evidence of the importance of the 
sessions. Advance notices from chapters indicate that despite the times there will 
be a good attendance. It is intended to lay emphasis on the sessions and discus- 
sions, to have short enough papers presented so that there will be ample time for 
discussion. One afternoon will be left entirely free so that delegates and members 
may visit the various galleries and museums and the many places of historical 
interest. 

The Washington Bicentennial Celebration will offer a number of important 
exhibitions which otherwise are not available. 

Final copies of the programme will be sent to all chapters early in April. 

The outline of the programme is as follows: 
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General Subject: THE PLACE OF ART IN AMERICAN LIFE 


MAY 9 Luncheon. Brief Reports from Distant Chapters 


Afternoon. Free for conferences, visits to gal- 
leries, and so forth. 


Morning Session: 
Address of Welcome re: 
Reports of the Treasurer, Secretary, and 


President. Brief Reports from Distant ye 
Chapters Subject: “Art and Nature” 


1. The Aesthetic Approach to Nature 
2. The Dual Approach of the Scientist 


Evening Session: 


Luncheon 


Afternoon Session: 


Subject: “Art and Community Planning” MAY 11 
1. Washington, the Capital City Morning Session: 
2. Planning the Small Community for the Subject: “Art and Education” 
Life of Today 1. Art in Preparatory Schools 


2. Art in Colleges 


Evening Session: 

Subject: “Art in Washington’s Time” Luncheon. Brief Reports from Distant Chapters 
This session will be held at the Corcoran Afternoon Session: 

Gallery of Art where a notable exhibition, 


: eet 1. Reports of Committees on Resolutions 
Washington and His Official Family,” is 


and on Nominations 


on view. 2. Election of Directors 
MAY iG 3. Closing Business 
fe ig Session: Early adjournment allowing time for visits to 


Subject: “Art and Leisure” Mts ORS 


1. The Museum and Leisure-Time Interests Evening: The Banquet 
2. The Library and Leisure-Time Interests “Art and Life” 


Schedule of Traveling Exhibitions—March 


Amherst, Mass. (Mass. Agricultural College). SMALL CANVASES FROM THE 
CURRENT SUMMER EXHIBITION OF THE NATIONAL ARTS CLUB OF NEW YORK, 
April 3-24 

Andover, Mass. (Addison Gallery of American Art), WATER COLORS IN THE 
MoperNn Iprom, April 28-May 21 

Ann Arbor, Mich. (Univ. of Mich.) ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATIONS, March 22- 
April 7 

Belden Colorado (Art Association). REPRODUCTIONS OF MODERN PAINTINGS— 
Srupy CoLLEcTION, April 4-25 

Burlington, Vermont (Robert Hull Fleming Museum). WATER COLORS IN THE 
Modern Idiom, April 1-21 

Clinton, Iowa (Wartburg College). ONE PIcTURE EXHIBIT: SSulle Lite, “by 
Heem, April 1-30 

Corvallis, Ore. (Oregon State Agricultural College). SocreTy OF AMERICAN 
ErcHers’ Rotary, April 5-26 

DeKalb, Ill. (Northern Ill. State Teachers College). Firry PRINTS By TEN 
AMERICANS: LITHOGRAPHS AND BLOCKPRINTS, April 3-25 

Denton, Texas (Texas State College for Women). PAINTINGS FROM THE WINTER 
EXHIBITION OF THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN, 1931, April 1-10 

Denver, Colo. (Art Museum). AMERICAN LIFE IN RETROSPECT—LITHOGRAPHS, 
April 3-24 

US, 


Traveling Exhibitions—Continued 


Durham, N. H. (University of New Hampshire). REPRODUCTIONS BY FRENCH, 
GERMAN AND DuTCH MODERNISTS, April I-14 
Elmira, N. Y. (Arnot Art Gallery). GEORGE WASHINGTON BICENTENNIAL Ex- 
HIBITION, March 28-April 25 

Emporia, Kan. (State Teachers College). MODERN PAINTING IN THE UNITED 
STATES AND EUROPE FROM THE PHILLIPS MEMORIAL GALLERY, WASHINGTON, 
D. C., April 15-May 7 

Hanover, N. H. (Dartmouth College). DEsIGNS FOR SMALL HOMEs, April 25- 
May 16 

Houston, Texas (Museum of Fine Arts). MEXICAN ARTS, March 20-April 15 

Towa City, Iowa (State University). PAINTINGS FROM THE WINTER EXHIBITION 
OF THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN, 1931, April 17-May 1 

Jacksonville, Ill. (Art Association). INDIAN ARTS AND Crarts, April 6-20 

Kirksville, Mo. (Northeast Missouri State Teachers College). CONTEMPORARY 
AMERICAN PAINTINGS, April 6-27 

Manchester, N. H. (Currier Gallery of Art). ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS, April 
3-24 

Montelair, N. J. (Arc Museum). MasTER ENGRAVERS AND ETCHERS, April 3-30 

Nashville, Tenn. (Centennial Club). MODERN OIL PAINTINGS: AMERICAN AND 
FOREIGN FROM THE PHILLIPS MEMORIAL GALLERY, Washington, Dec 
March 24-April 14 

Northampton, Mass. (Smith College). MODERN OIL PAINTINGS: FRENCH AND 
AMERICAN FROM THE PHILLIPS MEMORIAL GALLERY, WASHINGTON, D. C., 
April 21-May 8 

Northampton, Mass. (Smith College). REPRODUCTIONS By FRENCH, GERMAN 
AND DuTcH Mopernists, April 21-May 8 

Oklahoma City, Okla. (Okla. City University). MOopDERN PicTORIAL PHOTO- 
GRAPHY, April 5-20 

Oxford, Ohio (Western College for Women). MODERN AMERICAN BLOCKPRINTS, 
April 1-15 

Oxford, Ohio (Miami University). MODERN AMERICAN BLOCKPRINTS, April 17- 
30. 

Providence, R. I. (Rhode Island School of Design). METHODS AND PROCESSES 
OF PAINTING, April 3-24 

Scranton, Pa. (Everhart Museum). CONTEMPORARY OIL PAINTINGS—CHICAGO 
PAINTERS, April 1-30 

Springfield, Mass. (Art Museum). Ort PAINTINGS IN THE MODERN IDIOM, April 
3-24 

Stevens Point, Wis. (State Teachers College). Student Work from the New York 
School of Fine and Applied Art, April 1-15 

Toledo, Ohio (Museum School of Design). STUDENT WORK FROM THE WALDEN 
SCHOOL OF New York City, April 15-30 

ee Kansas (Washburn College). ARTHUR B. Davies MEMORIAL EXHIBIT, 

pril 1-21 

Westtown, Pa. (Mary Hutton Biddle Library). GroRGE WASHINGTON BICENTEN- 
NIAL EXHIBITION, April 27-May 5 

WoRCESTER, Mass. (Art Museum). Mopern Ort PAINTINGS: FRENCH AND 
AMERICAN FROM THE PHILLIPS MEMORIAL GALLERY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
March 27-April 17 
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Fine Arts Insurance 


Against All Risks 


We represent the best and strongest com- 
panies, regularly entered in the principal 
States, and operating under the supervision 
of the various State insurance departments. 


Appleton & Cox, Inc., Atty. 


8 South William Street 
New York 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
MUSEUM SCHOOL 
OF INDUSTRIAL ART 


PREPARATION for professions 
in art as related to industry. 
-Emphasis on fundamentals 
and individual expression in 
art. Design and its applica- 
tion to industrial and com- 
mercial prorects: Research 
and practical experience. Day 
School, 4-year course. First 
year class limited to 175. 
Evening classes. Art Depart- 


ment and Textile Department. Catalogs on 
request. 
336 S. Broad St. oie Philadelphia 


EXHIBITIONS IN NEW 
YORK -CLEY 


MuSEUMS AND ASSOCIATIONS 
American Woman's Association, 353 West 57th 
Street. Water colors, pastels, miniatures, 
drawings in color, and sculptures, to April 12. 


Art Center, 65 East 56th Street. Textile Designs 
submitted in the Art Alliance of America 
Competition, and etchings by members of the 
Haden Etching Club, April 4 to 16; Advertis- 
ing Art assembled by the Art Directors Club, 
April 23 to May 14. 

Hispanic Society of America, 156 Street and Broad- 
way. Paintings of gaucho life in the Argen- 
tine, by Quirés, to April 15. 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art. Silk (the thir- 
teenth in the series of exhibitions of American 
industrial art) Gallery D 6, April 12 through 
June 5; Special Exhibition of Japanese Textiles 
from the Bing Collection, Gallery H_ to, 
through April 17; European Printed Fabrics 
of the XIX Century, Gallery H 15, continued 
through October 2; Portraits of George Wash- 
ington, Room from Alexandria, Va. (M 16), 
continued through November 27; Early Wood- 
cuts, largely from the bequest of James C. 
McGuire, Galleries K 37-40, and Recent 
Accessions in the Egyptian Department, 
Third and Fifth Egyptian Rooms, continued. 


The Pierpont Morgan Library, 29 East 36th Street. 
Illuminated and Textual Manuscripts dating 
from the VI to XVI Century, to April 9. 


Museum of French Art, 22 East Goth Street. Orig- 
inal French Prints, XV to XX Centuries, 
through May 1. 


Museum of Irish Art, The Barbizon, Lexington 
Avenue at 63rd Street. Paintings by Royal 
Hibernian Academicians, and an exhibition of 
arts and crafts, through April. 

Museum of Modern Art, 730 Fifth Avenue. An 
exhibition of murals, from April 15. 

The New York Public Library. “George Washing- 
ton, 1732-1932,” through April. 

The Roerich Museum, 310 Riverside Drive. Con- 
temporary Canadian Art, to April 5; an ex- 
hibition of German art, April 9 through the 
month. 

Whitney Museum of American Art, 10 West 8th 


Street. First annual exhibition of recent ac- 
quisitions, to April 26. 


GALLERIES 


American Art Association, Anderson Galleries, Inc., 
30 East 57th Street. The Louis Guerineau 
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its wires come messages of hope 


THE MOST NEARLY LIMITLESS 


SERVICE THE WORLD AFFORDS 


Count, if you can, the value of a given 
telephone call. It may cost you five 
cents or less. It may have profited you 
five dollars or five hundred dollars. 
It may have brought you five friends 
or five hours of leisure, or five years 
more of life. 

There is no way to measure the full 
value of the telephone, for it is the most 
nearly limitless service the world affords. 

It is yours to use as you will, when 
you will, wherever you will. It knows no 
time or distance, class or creed. Over 


and cheer, of friendship and love 
and business, of births and 


marriages, of every active moving step 
in life and living. Its many millions of 
calls each day are the vocal history of 
the nation—the spoken diary of the 
American people. 

Hundreds of thousands of employees, 
eighty-five million miles of wire, and a 
plant investment of more than four 
thousand million dollars are at your 
service whenever you pick up the 
telephone. Yet the charge for local 
residential use is only a few cents a 
day. Infinite in value . . . low in cost 
.. . your telephone. In the next 
moment it may ring with a mes- 
sage that will change your destiny. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Please mention THE AMERICAN MaGaZINE OF ART when writing to advertisers it 


THE BOOTHBAY STUDIOS 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR, COAST OF MAINE 


LANDSCAPE - PORTRAIT AND 
MARINE PAINTING - ETCHING 
DESIGN : BLOCK PRINTING 
NORMAL, INDUSTRIAL & COM- 
MERCIAL ARTY = POTTERY 
JEWELRY - CRAFTS 
ILLUSTRATION 


AN ACCREDITED SCHOOL 
SIX WEEKS, JULY 3-AUGUST 12 
FOR CATALOG ADDRESS SECRETARY 


BOX 200, BLOOMFIELD HILLS 
MICHIGAN 


FRANK LEONARD ALLEN, Director 


[DIRECTOR ART EDUCATION, 
CRANBROOK FOUNDATION] 


INDEXES 


Indexes of Volumes 22 and 23 


(January-June 1931 and July-Decem- 
ber 1931) have been prepared and are 
available free of charge for any one 
who would find useful a guide by 
authors and by subject matter for 
the material included. The Federa- 
tion will be glad to have volumes 
bound, if readers will send in their 
magazines and state whether whole 
buckram binding, at $2.75 per vol. 
ume of six issues, or half morocco, 


at $3.25, is preferred. 


EXHIBITIONS—Cont inued 


Myers collection of early American furniture 
and furnishings, April 2; the Ton-Ying collec- 
tion of Chinese art, April 9: ancient rugs from 
V. & L. Benguiat, April 16; paintings, tapes- 
tries, and objets d’art, from the collection of 
the late Marquess Curzon, April 16; the art 
collection of Sr. William H. Bennett, April 23. 


Arden Gallery, 460 Park Avenue. An exhibition 
of flower paintings by George Stonehill, first 
half of April. 

Argent Galleries, 42 West 57th Street. Western 
drawings by Howard Notman, April 4 to 16; 
paintings by Mary B. Sawtelle and Elinor 
Hopkins, April 11 to 23. 

Babcock Galleries, 5 East 57th Street. Paintings 
by I. Abramofsky, to April 9; paintings, water 
colors, and etchings by American: artists, 


through April. 


Balzac Gallery, 102 East 57th Street. Group 
showings of modern American and French 
artists, through April. 


Brownell-Lambertson Galleries, 106 East 57th 
Street. Work of contemporary painters and 
sculptors for contemporary homes, and modern 
decorative appointments, through April. 


Durand-Ruel Galleries, 12 East 57th Street. 
Paintings by Cézanne, Gauguin, and Redon, 
to April 15. 

Ebrich Galleries, 36 East 57th Street. Portrait 
busts of prominent Americans, by Phyllis 
Blundell, to April 14; Maps for Country 
Places, by Janet Gaylord Moore, April 5 to 
19; exhibition of garden furniture, April 20 
to May 15. 

Ferargil, Inc., 65 East 57th Street. Paintings by 
Ernest Lawson and Ethel Walton Everett, to 
April 16; paintings by Lauren Ford, and 
etchings by Dyson, from April 18. 


Grand Central Art Galleries, 15 Wanderbilt Ave- 
nue. Water colors, sketches, and etchings, by 
Gordon Grant, and group etchings by Albert 
Hutty, Elizabeth Norton, Albert Groll, etc., 
April 1 to 15; marines and still life by Freder- 
ick Waugh, to April 9; Garden Sculpture, to 
April 16; an exhibition of the work of students 
of Grand Central Art School, April 19 to 23; 
paintings by Helen Sawyer, April 19 to 30. 

Grand Central Palace, 480 Lexington Avenue. 
Sixteenth Annual Exhibition of the Society of 
Independent Artists, April 1 to 24. 


Kleemann-Thorman Galleries, 575 Madison Avenue. 
Etchings by Robert Lawson, April 1 to 20. 


M. Knoedler & Company, 14 East 57th Street. An 
exhibition, “Washington and His Times,” 
through the first half of April. 
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Bonibooks *1 


THIS COMPARATIVELY NEW SERIES 
of books, editorially and in format, 
establish the highwater mark in 
book values. The books are Oc- 
tavo size, bound in vellum cloth 
and stamped with silver leaf. All 
are printed on paper of good 
quality from the original plates of 
the expensive editions, which in- 
sures good typographic design and 
legibility of type. Some of the 
books are more than one thousand 
pages in length. To manufacture 
books of such quality to sell at 
One Dollar is an achievement. 
The publishers will maintain their 
policy of including in the series 
only books of solid and enduring 
value, by authors who have some 
claim to permanence, if not great- 
ness. Listed below are the titles 
of the books now available. These 
titles, in such a handsome format, 
can proudly hold their own on the 
most exclusive book shelf. 


AMERICAN OxFoRD DICTIONARY 
Compiled by F. G. and H. W. Fowler 
EDUCATION AND THE Goop LIFE 
Bertrand Russell 
GREATEST SHORT STORIES 
OF THE WoRLD 
Edited by Barrett H. Clark 
and Maxim Lieber 
OxrorD Book OF AMERICAN VERSE 
Edited by Bliss Carman 
LSRAED ce eae aa Ludwig Lewisohn 
AGAINST THE GRAIN..J. K. Huysmans 
Our BUSINESS CIVILIZATION 
James Truslow Adams 
Tue HiGH PLAce 
James Branch Cabell 
THis EARTH OF OuRS 
Jean-Henri Fabre 
WaT Is WRONG WITH MarrIiAGE 
Hamilton & MacGowan 


SOUTH WIND....... Norman Douglas 
MICHELANGELO...... Romain Rolland 
Tue History or Mr. Potty 

H. G. Wells 
PIOA RS a ome ces Sherwood Anderson 


Wortp’s Best Essays 
Edited by F. H. Pritchard 
Wor p’s Best Poems 
Edited by Mark’Van Doren 
and Garibaldi M. Lapolla 


On sale at all bookstores, 
or order direct from: 
ALBERT & CHARLES BONI 
Publishers 


66 Fifth Avenue New York 
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ExHIBITIONS—Continued 
Macbeth Gallery, 15 East 57th Street. American 
Paintings Exhibition, arranged for the Annual 
Convention of the College Art Assoctation, to 
Aptil 9; Fortieth Anniversary Exhibition, 
April 11 to 30; an exhibition of etchings, 
lithographs, and woodcuts by American artists, 


through April. 


Maurel Gallery, 689 Madison Avenue. Business 
Men’s Art Club Exhibition, to April 10, 


Milch Galleries, 108 West 57th Street. Water 
colors by John Whorf, to April 9. 


Montross Gallery, 785 Fifth Avenue. Paintings by 
Berkeley Williams, through April. 


Morton Galleries, 127 East 57th Street. Paintings 
by Cordray Simmons, to April 11; paintings 
by Guy Wiggins, April 11 to 25. 


Rebn Galleries, 683 Fifth Avenue. Paintings by 
Arnold Blanch, April 4 to 23. 


The Little Gallery, 29 West 56th Street. An ex- 
hibition of garden furnishings, including a 
group of animal figures modeled by Ralph 
Menconi, April 18 to 30. 


Valentine Gallery, 69 East 57th Street. Selected 
paintings from contemporary French masters, 
through April. 

Wildenstein Gallery, 647 Fifth Avenue. Old and 
modern paintings, through April. 


Howard Young Gallery, 634 Fifth Avenue. Se- 
lected group of old and modern landscapes, 
through April. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


Country School OPEN ALL YEAR, Chester 
Springs, Chester Co., Pa. Twenty-six Miles 
northwest of Philadelphia, Landscape, Life, Por- 
traiture, Still Life, Decoration, Ilustration, 
Sculpture. Modern equipment, Sports, Euro- 
pean Scholarships. 
Wri r partis z LL 
te for particulars to D. ROY MILLER 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
ACADEMY OF THE 
FINE ARTS 


Broap aND CHERRY STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Oldest Fine Arts School in America 


DRAWING 
PAINTING 
ILLUSTRATION 
SCULPTURE 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
Address Eleanor M. Fraser, Curator 
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See eee 


TRAVELING EXHIBITIONS ORGANIZED 


IN THE FOLLOWING FIELDS 


¢ 


Contemporary and Modern Oil Paintings 
Reproductions and Study Collections 


Modern Pictorial Photography 
Illustrations and Drawings 
Water Color Painting 
Educational Exhibits 
Architectural Work 
Industrial Arts 


Graphic Arts 


¢ 


The exhibitions themselves, as well as further information in 
regard to them, may be obtained from the Department of Edu- 
cational Work, The American Federation of Arts, Barr Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. Descriptive booklet sent on request. 


Please note our April exhibition schedule on page 319 of this issue 
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Story Hours 


for 


Children 


The Tournament of a Duke 


of Burgundy By Anna Curtis Chand- 
ler, Instructor, The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. 

A story about two children 

and Hans Memling. The back- 

ground is the colorful city of 

Bruges in the Fifteenth Cen- 

tury. A ducal tournament ts 

described through the eyes of 

children of that day. A vital 

way to gain an understanding 

of the brilliant art of that 

period. 30 Lantern Slides. 


A Boy of Old Athens By Anna 


Curtis Chandler, Instructor, The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 
Another story of the living past. 
The Festival of Athens put into 
understandable terms for young 
and old alike. Illustrated by pic- 
tures of masterpieces of Greek 
architecture, sculpture, pottery, 
and painting. 30 Lantern Slides. 


7 


These lecture-stories are sent out in type~ 
written form conveniently arranged for use 
by a local reader. Lantern slides accompany 
each lecture. They may be rented complete 
(slides, manuscript, container) from The Am- 
erican Federation of Arts for a fee of $5.00. 
Transportation charges are paid by the bor- 
rower. 


Write to: 


THE AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF ARTS 


Washington, D. C. 


Barr Building 


Br O.OFks 


¢ 
MEMBERS 


of The American Federation 


of Arts. can secure many 


books post-paid at a idis= 


count of 


10% 


from the list price (—12% 
for cash with order). For 


further information address: 


Book SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
the 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 


Barr Building Washington, D. C. 


ARRAS 
IN OURF COUNTRY 


A handy guide to the most 
important public works of art, 
buildings, monuments, etc. 


Remainder of the third edition 
(1927) reduced from $1.50 to 
$.7.5 plus postage. 


THE AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF ARTS 


Barr Building, Washington 
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The 


_AMERICAN ART ANNUAL 


VOLUME XXVIII 


The Official Classified Directory and 
Guide to Art in America 


ARTISTS ~- - (Notes on 5,500 living American artists) 
DEALERS SCHOOLS MAGAZINES 
MUSEUMS SOCIETIES OBITUARIES 
YEAR IN ART = - (A summary of events for 1931) 


Cloth 8vo Illustrated Price $10.00* 


e 
AMERICAN ART SALES 


VOLUME XII 


This periodical—invaluable to collectors, dealers, museums and art li- 
braries—lists works of art sold at auction in New York and elsewhere. 


Seven Issues, December to June Price $10.00* 


é 


*Special Price on Art Annual and Art Sales, Combined........$17-50 


. The 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 
_ BARR BUILDING | WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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